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Tus distinguished American physician and 
author, was a native of the city of New York, 
and born on the 31st of August, 1769. His 
father, Alexander Hosack, was by birth a Scotch- 
man, born at Elgin, in Murrayshire, and came to 
this country with Lord Jeffery Amherst, upon 
the siege of Louisburg, on the 29th of August, 
1756; his mother was Jane, a daughter of Thomas 
Arden, and was born on the 2d of March, 1743. 
David, their first child, after receiving his pre- 
liminary instruction in the city of his birth, was 
sent to the grammar-school of the late Dr. 
MeWhorter, of Newark, New Jersey, where, after 
pursuing for some time, the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages, he was removed to the 
academy of the late Dr. Peter Wilson, at Hack- 
ensack, by whom he was entered at Columbia Ool- 
lege, New York, in 1786. Here he remained 
somewhat over two years, when he proceeded to 
Princeton College, then under the government of 
the renowned Witherspoon, and here he received 
his baccalaureate honor in 1789. 

While in attendance in the freshman and soph- 
omore classes in Columbia College, he was also 
engaged in the study of medicine and surgery 
with the distinguished Dr. Richard Bayley, so 
well remembered for his efforts to organize the 
quarantine establishment for the port of New 
York At Princeton his medical studies were 
necessarily suspended ; but he promptly resumed 
them upon his graduation in the school of arts, 
and profiting of the means which the place of his 
birth afforded, he attended the lectures of Ro- 
mayne, Post, Bayley, and Bard, and the clinical 
knowledge imparted at the Old Alms-Ilouse by 
Moore, Kissam, and others. The medical faculty 
of Columbia College having been broken up by 
the war of the Revolution, and no collegiate 





organization then existing to confer medical hon- 
ors on its students, young Hosack repaired to 
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Philadelphia, whose school had already acquired 
distinction from the talents and skill of Shippen, 
Rush, and Kuhn, and here he received the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine, 1791, having defend- 
ed his inaugural thesis on Cholera Morbus, in 
which he had adopted the theoretical opinions of 
Dr. Kuhn. At the particular recommendation of 
Dr. Rush, Dr. Hosack commenced the practice of 
physic in Alexandria, Virginia; and, though his 
success was sufficiently flattering, from the coun- 
tenance he received from many influential in- 
dividuals, after somewhat more than a year’s 
trial he returned to his native New York. Many 
circumstances favorable to his professional ad- 
vancement now presented themselves. The asso- 
ciates of his former studies were here; he knew 
personally many of the inhabitants, and in all 
respects a wider field of active labor was open to 
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|him. He early connected himself with the benevo- 


lent and humane societies, and printed a popular 
tract on the subject of Suspended Animation. He, 
however, found himself surrounded by medical 
worthies, who had enlarged their stores of scien- 
tific medicine at the schools abroad, and reluctant 
even to conjecture that others of his calling were 
fortified with ampler wisdom than himself to pros- 
ecute the healing art, he again determined upon 
another movement, and solicited of his parents 
permission to visit the institutions of Europe, for 
still more enlarged opportunities in professional 
knowledge. Lis reasonable demands were grant- 
ed; he set out for Edinburgh, as the great seat of 
medical, philosophical, and chirurgical science. 
The glory of the school of Edinburgh was now at 
its height; it had indeed, lost Cullen, by death, 
but the renown of that mighty teacher still shed 
its influence, and an efficient substitute had been 
found in his successor, James Gregory: to Greg- 
ory were added Black, Duncan, Hope, Monro, 
secundus, and Hamilton. The devotion of the 
young American, we have the strongest proofs to 
believe was kindled anew by the opportunities he 
now had at hand; and for improvement in ele- 
gant literature his letters of introduction made 
hiny acquainted with Dugald Stewart, Beattie, 
Henry McKenzie, and Principal Robertson. These 
gratifying circumstances had their customary in- 
fluences. He listened to the prelections of Stew- 
art on Moral Philosophy and found easy access 
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to Beattie and Campbell of Mareschal College ; | 
and by these authorities he was introduced to | 
that philosophical association sg eminent for men 
of note in that day, and to an acquaintance with 
the poet Burns and Dr. Hugh Blair. He was 
wont to express the most favorable estimate of 
the benefits he derived through life, from his 
Scotch professors and the literary coterie of Ed- 


inburgh, and has written in Dennie’s Port Folio | 


an account of his delight with the amiable Dr. 
Beattie. 

We next find Dr. Hosack in London, about the 
close of 1793, a pupil in the study of anatomy 
under that acute dissector and teacher, Dr. An- 
drew Marshall; in devotion to the practice of 
physic and clinical medicine with Dr. George 
Pearson; with Curtis and James Edward Sinith, 


on botany; with Abernethy and Sir James Earle, | 


on surgery; and with Sclhineisser, a pupil of 
Werner, on inineralogy. Schmeisser’s course of in- 
struction was the first ever delivered in London on 
that subject. 


home upon his retarr to his native land, as the 
tirst collection of that nature introduced in Amer- 
ica; and to this cabinet of natural science he had 
«ulded a collection of the duplicate specimens of 


plants froin the herbariam of the president of the | 


Linnean Society of London. This interesting 


vollection of dried plants, gathered by Linngwus 


himself, now constitutes a part of the museum of | 
}coming vacant, the chair was assigned to Dr. 


the Lyceum of Natural History of New York. 
While in London, Dr. Hosack wrote, for the 


Annals of Medicine, a paper on the communica- | 


tion of the virus of sinall-pox to the faatus in utero, 
and an essay of a more eminently philosophical 
character er Vision, in which he was the advo- 
cate of the theory that the eye adapts itself to the | 
view of objects, at different distances, by means | 
of its external muscles, [t obtained the approba- 
tion of the Royal Society of London, and was | 
printed in their “ Transactions” in 1794, and re- 
printed in Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson’s “Abridg- | 
ment,” vol. 17. Young, about that time, had 
attributed that power of accommodation to the 
muscularity of the crystalline lens, and the 
vexed question gave origin to several other papers 
in the “Transactions.” Ramsden soon after 
constructed his artificial eye, the better to illus- 
trate the correctness of the doctrine advanced on 
optics by Dr. Hosack. I have, more than once, 
heard Sir Joseph Banks state the high considera- 
tion in which this essay of Dr. Hosack was held 
by the writers on vision of that day. 

In London Dr. Hosack greatly enlarged his ac- 
quaintance with the philosophical world; besides 
his teachers, he increased the circle of his friends 


From this last-named teacher he | 
obtained a cabinet of minerals, which he brought | 





with the venerable Dr. Martyn, the author of the 
“ Language of Botany,” with Dr. Matthew Builie, 
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Sir Gilbert Blane, and Sir Joseph Banks. His 
acquisitions in natural history led to his admis- 
sion as a fellow of the Linnzean Society. He re- 
turned to New York in 1794, and resumed the 
practice of physic with increased zeal and confi- 
denee, and continued to oceupy this field of prac- 
tical action almost uninterruptedly until the close 
of his laborious life. In 1795 he was appointed 
professor of botany in Coluinbia College, and soon 
after published an instructive Syllabus of liis lec- 
tures. Shortly after, he organized a plan of study 
and examinations for the benefit of private pu- 
pils, snd at a subsequent period in his career still 
further enlarged his system, in conjunction with 
his partner in business; and he may be deemed 
the first in New York who adopted an elaborate 
and systematic arrangement for the benefit of 
youth in preliminary knowledge, who contem- 
plated the profession of medicine as their voca- 
tion. The following year the learned Dr. Samuel 
Bard, who had exercised the medical art nearly 
half a century, desirous of retiring to his country 
seat at Hyde Park, Dutchess County, on the 
Hudson, tendered to the rising physician certain 
conditions of partnership, which being agreed 
upon, Dr. Hosack found his professional occupa- 
tion greatly enlarged and with commensurate 
success: this connection lasted until 1800, when 
Dr. Bard withdrew entirely from the city. On 
the death, by yellow fever, of Dr. William Pitt 
Smith, the professorship of materia medica be- 


Hosack, who held it, with that of botany, in Colum- 
bia College, until 1807, when he accepted the de- 
partment of materia medica and of surgery in 


| the newly created school established by the Re- 


gents, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, un- 
der the presidency of Nicholas Romayne. In his 
letter to Dr. Stringham, he has recorded, at some 
length, his reasons for this transfer of his feelings in 
his professorial career. This new school being re- 
modelled in 1811, under the presidency of Dr. 
Swnuel Bard, Dr. Hosack was appointed, by the 
Regents, professor of the theory and practice of 
pliysic and clinical medicine; to which was after- 
wards added the chair of obstetrics and the dis- 
eases of women and children. He demonstrated 
his earnestness in the fultilment of these new and 
responsible trusts as teacher, by delivering up- 
wards of one hundred lectures on the practice, | 
during the winter term, exclusive of his course of 
obstetrics; and the same ardor characterized him 
as professor through his long career of collegiate 
instruction, after the union of the two rival med- 
ical faculties of Coluinbia College and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, in September, 1813. 
He shared largely in the renown which this union 
of the two institutions secured to the instructors 
and to the Regents, for many years. 
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The anomalons government of the school, how- 
ever, led to many feuds and embarrassments be- 
tween the trustees and professors, and this great 
medical institution, which for many years had 
drawn students from the.remotest parts of the 
Union, was fated to another, revolution, which 
ultimately caused the resignation of the entire 
faculty in 1826. Not willing to abandon the 
province of teaching, and urged by individuals of 
responsibility and advocates of high qualifications 
in medical studies, a majority of the professors 
who had resigned in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, viz: Drs. Hosack, Mott, Francis, 
and Macneven; fortified by the approval of their 
collegiate labors and long services by the Regents, 
which had been made known to them in an offi- 
cial communication, they determined to organize 
another medical institution, and accordingly ob- 
tained from Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, such rights as would enable them to 
grant degrees to their qualified students, who had 
conformed to statutory provisions of the State. 
The Rutgers Medical Faculty went into opera- 
tion in the autumn of 1826, under that author- 
ity, and subsequently received similar powers 
from Geneva College, New York. This school 
imparted full courses of instruction in the new 
collegiate edifice now erected on Duane-street, 
and granted degrees of M.D. With additional 
aid, in order to supply the vacancies occasioned 
by certain resignations in the old faculty, Dr. 
John Godman and Dr. John Griscom were added 
to the board of professors; the former, on anat- 
omy, and the latter, in chemistry, and thus ample 
courses were imparted in every branch of medical 
knowledge. After four years, however, of active 
competition, the Rutgers organization—although 
countenanced by the patronage of a large ma- 
jority of the students who visited New York 
from remote parts—ceased its functions, Legis- 
lative enactments interposed ; and for reasons best 
comprehended by the Hon. the Regents at Alba- 
ny, this honest rivalry, so advantageous to the 
students of all parties, was cut off and the faculty 
was dissolved. It has been repeatedly affirmed, 
by the most competent authority, that medical 
science in this State sustained a loss by this pen- 
alty for competition of individual enterprise with 
the State establishment. 

Besides the onerous duties of private practice 
and public teaching, Dr. Hosack held at different 
times, several public trusts, as physician to the 
Alms-House, to the New York Hospital, to the 
Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, Resident Physi- 
cian of the city of New York, &. He was long 
associated with the prominent public charities of 
New York, the City Dispensary, the Humane So- 
ciety, the County Medical Society of New York, 
the Horticultural Society, and the New York 
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Literary and Philosophical Society: he early, too, 
suggested the formation of the library of the New 
York Hospital; with Stephen Allen, he was the 
ardent co-operator.to establish the Fever Hospi- 
tal of 1825. The records of these several institu- 
tions will bear witness to his services in their 
behalf. He was an active founder of many estab- 
lishments identified with the interests and philan- 
thropy of the place of his nativity, and zealous to 
give support, with Seaman and Miller, to the 
discovery of Jenner. His great enterprise, the 
establishment of the Elgin Botanic Garden, gives 
evidence of his enlarged views and his determined 
spirit in advancing the taste and culture of 
natural knowledge; and that his vast toil and 
great expenditure for so laudable an object should 
have terminated in defeat, must be attributed to 
other causes than to any fault chargeable to him. 
His “ Hortus Elginensis,” is a scientific catalogue 
of the great collection of plants, indigenous and 
exotic, which he had brought together, and will be 
looked at with wonder at future times by the en- 
lightened cultivators of botany, when the progress 
of that science in this country shall meet with a 
competent historian. For his labors in this field 
of research, he has received due honor in the 
botanical nomenclature of plants. I have, al- 
ready, elsewhere noticed the marks of distine- 
tion with which his name is identified in botan- 
ical science, both by native and foreign bota- 
nists.* 

He was a devoted physician, with great clinical 
skill; in seasons of pestilence he was foremost 
among those most ready to penetrate into the 
causes of endemic and epidemical disorders, and 
suggest the best means of relief. The municipal 
authorities repeatedly summoned him in council 
in those most gloomy periods when yellow fever 
was desolating the city; and, as he was never 
absent during a season of its occurrence, his prac- 
tical knowledge carried a corresponding influ- 
ence. The records of our municipal authorities 
bear ample testimony of his services on these 
occasions; and his elaborate discourse on Medical 
Police awakened the liveliest emotions among 
our citizens, anxious for the adoption of im- 
proved hygienic measures for New York. His 
conduct in the sick-room, preserved a happy 
medium, equally free from that chilling and 
stolid gravity that adds despair to despond- 
ency, and that garrulous levity that impres- 
ses the afflicted sufferer with the indifference 
of those sympathies in the bosom of the prescriber 
which minister so kindly as adjuvants to restora- 
tion. He was self-possessed in unusual difficulties, 
and distinguished for his coolness and prompti- 
tude: the annoyances of painful treatment, as far 


* See ‘Old New York, or Reminiscences of the last 
Sixty Years.” 
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as practicable, he studied to avoid, and by lenient 
appliances, as far as circumstances might admit, 
to fulfil the indications of cure. He distrusted a 
multitudinous compound of drags, and hoped, by 
greater simplicity in prescription, even when 
heroic remedies were demanded, more advan- 
tugeously to accomplish the desired end. He was 
unusually skilled in diagnosis ; acute disorders with 
him demanded active means and justified no de- 
lay—none could surpass him in devotion in criti- 
cal cases. In consultation he felt what was due 
to his ample experience, yet was open to convic- 
tion when additional deliberation imparted further 
elucidation. His imposing personal appearance, 
his extreme neatness, his lady-hand, his bright 
and penetrating eye, his systematic temperance, 
the clearness of his perceptive faculties,—all led 
to the detection of the causes of disease, and gave 
him advantages denied to those less favored 
by nature and less careful in habits. Hence he 
was a physician both of mental and bodily infirm- 
ities. His presence alone inspired confidence; 
he won the affections, 

Great as were the requisites which Dr. Hosack 
possessed as a practitioner of the healing art, his 
qualifications as a professor of the principles and 
practice of physic were no less remarkable. He 
filled, during his long career as teacher, several 
departinents of collegiate instruction, and in all 
secured the homage of his pupils. In the 
chair of the theory and practice of medicine, he 
was the acknowledged head of the faculty. He 
was a learned, eloquent, and profound expositor. 
By vast observation his medical mind had filled 
him with precious facts; and, conscious of their 
importance, he unfolded the treasures of his long 
and ripe experience with an impressiveness that 
awakened the attention of the most listless audi- 
tor. His voice was clear; his utterance harmoni- 
ous. He depicted disease with pathological 
accuracy, and with the artistic clearness of an 
eye-witness enriched disquisition with original 
reasoning, drawn from his accumulated knowl- 
edge. He was wont to say, “An instructor 
in practical medicine holds in trust the high- 
est obligation to mortals; and that life or 
death depends upon his every word.” No 
teacher secured a more general admiration, both 
from his manner and his matter. However 
arduous might be the pressure of his private 
practice, he was punctual at the collegiate hour, 
and required a like attendance from his hear- 
ers. If a whisper was heard in the lecture- 
room, he stopped, remarking, “‘ two persons can- 
not be heard at the same time.” Whatever were 
the great qualities he was endowed with, it is 
certain he possessed an unrivalled genius, capacity, 
and energy, for instruction; he analyzed doc- 
trines with keen perception, and he may be pro- 
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nounced a benefactor to his species, when we 
contemplate the wholesome principles he incul- 
cated to the thousands of youths now scattered 
throughout the Union, armed with his saving 
knowledge in healing. 

He rarely read a lecture; a few short notes 
befure him, served to aid in the system of classi- 
fication and order he adopted; and thus left un- 
trainmelled, he was the better enabled to intro- 
duce new facts and new principles, preserving a 
living interest in all he uttered, with a ready elo- 
cution, and a deep conviction of the importance 
of what he said. . 

In an address upon the conclusion of a course 
of his lectures, the students of his class, with equal 
truth and gratitude, thus expressed themselves: 
“ His enlightened and liberal views of the profes- 
sion; his minute and extensive acquaintance with 
the treasures of ancient and modern learning; 
his accuracy of observation, derived from the 
stores of his own ample experience; his judicious 
and extended application of the system of induc- 
tive medical philosophy ; his impressive and ready 
method of communication, have imparted to his 
lectures the highest interest, and have left us in 
equal admiration of the science itself and of the 
ability of the lecturer.” 

His writings are chiefly on medical subjects, 
and of a practical nature, His pen was most 
prolific on fevers, and on that type denominated 
yellow fever. His enlightened views and solid 
principles on febrile disorders and their pathology 
and treatment, are of lasting excellence. His 
doctrines on the humoral pathology, so elaborately 
and so ably set forth in the luminous “ Disserta~ 
tion” of Dyckman, and which were at one time 
the subject of ridicule by the solidists and the 
less informed and prejudiced, have been strength- 
ened by the recent investigations of chemical 
philosophy and improved therapeutical measures, 
His correspondence with the accomplished Chis- 
holm, is a beautiful exemmplification of the excel- 
lence of that species of literature. In his citation 
of facts to illustrate the doctrines which he ex- 
pounded in his lectures, he loved to pay the trib- 
ute of esteem in which he held the great names 
that adorn the science of the profession. 

He was indeed a strenuous supporter of the 
foreign origin of yellow fever, and of its com- 
municable character, sub modo. Mis paper on 
the laws of contagion and of contagious dis- 
orders, obtained a wide celebrity; his philo- 
sophical essay on vision, awakened renewed 
research in the philosophical world on that 
intricate subject. In 1810, in conjunction with 
his then pupil, John W. Francis, afterwards his 
associate in business for many years, he projected 
a new medical journal, entitled the ‘ American 
Medical and Philosophical Register,” which was 
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continued with great regularity four years: it 
was composed chiefly of original materials, and 
though devoted primarily to medical subjects in 
science and in practice, it contained many papers 
illustrative of the progress of knowledge in the 
United States, and minute histories of epidemi- 
cal disorders as occurring in various sections of 
the Union. His Rutgers College Address details 
with great fidelity many occurrences in col- 
legiate politics, which may prove as instructive to 
future members of the profession, as the ‘* Con- 
clave of Physicians,” by Gideon Harvey, to the 
London doctors, but it is written with higher and 
more laudable motives of authorship than inspired 
the English physician. 

But, without further specification, it may be 
stated that his collected “Essays,” in three 
volumes, 8vo., besides his professional papers, 
embrace his several collegiate discourses and bio- 
graphical articles, delivered by him as president 
of the Historical, and Literary, and Philosophical, 
and Horticultural Societies of New York. Lis 
biography of that stern patriot and philosopher, 
Dr. Hugh Williamson, is his most important 
contribution to our historical aunals, In 1819 
appeared his ‘Practical Nosology,” and a new 
and revised edition in 1821. His “Memoir of 
DeWitt Clinton,” 4to., was given to the public 
shortly after the decease of that illustrious patriot. 
It betrays the warmth of personal friendship, 
is a disinterested tribute to the merits of his inti- 
mate friend, and is a faithful outline of his vast 
services to the Republic. The history of the 
canal policy of the State of New York, is given 
with interesting minuteness and impartiality. 
A posthumous volume, being his lectures on 
fever, was edited by his pupil, Dr. Wm. H. 
Duceachet. 

His reputation was of great compass; Europe 
enumerated him among the chiefs of the faculty, 
and both at home and abroad he received many 
honorable testimonials. He was enrolled a fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, in 1816, and 
Banks and Abernethy, Blane and Chisholm, 
with others, united in his recommendation. 
Brewster and Playfair concurred in suggesting 
his membership in the Edinburgh Royal Society, 
to which he was admitted in 1817. There were 
many striking traits in the character of Dr. 
Hosack. Few excelled him in industry—none in 
resolution. He cherished great utilitarian views, 
and could not endure the approach of idleness, 
His approbation looked over a wide surface of 
affairs: he lauded the skill of the mechanic and 
the erudition of the scholar; he estimated as of 
highest purpose that profession by which he 
lived, and by which he saved the lives of others. 
His friendships were strong; he could little brook 
injuries, and held them long in memory. He 


took comparatively little interest in political 
events, and deprecated, both in his public in- 
struction and in his private conversation, the 
Esculapian disciple of the bar-room and the pop- 
ular assembly. He proscribed politics as being 
without the bounds of a medical life; and yet such 
was his devotion to works of public importance 
in the arts, science, and humanity, that it became 
almost a proverb that the great institutions of 
the city were mainly under the control of the 
memorable trio—Clinton, Hosack, and Hobart. 
He possessed a lofty ambition, and like his illus- 
trious predecessor, Mead of London, was not free 
from ostentation. Ile knew little of the value of 
money, but for what it might secure of the com- 
furts and elegancies of life. It might not be easy 
to point out one who labored harder and ex- 
pended more freely the products of his toil. Tis 
vast and costly library befitted one who was 
long the acknowledged head of the practice of 
medicine in the palmiest days of the great art, in 
in the city of his birth. He was visited by the 
enlightened traveller of every nation, and his 
weekly evening soirées were attended by the emi- 
nent in arts, science, and literature. His Ameri- 
canism proved acceptable to the foreigner and to 
men of all parties. His eminence was not with- 
out its detractors; and his occasional hauteur 
did little to lessen their number, or diminish the 
force of their machinations; but he had little 
time to cireumvent them. He had libraries to 
found, hospitals to improve, colleges to build up, 
and the measures of reform in medical police to 
absorb his cares. “I shall not molest them,” he 
would say; “in due season my protracted life 
will enable me to point out, with my cane, the 
graves of my opponents.” He gained proselytes 
to many of his plans, bold and original as they 
were, as he advanced in years. 

His death was sudden and unexpected. Con- 
stitutionally inelined to plethora, he often found 
relief in venesection; and the autumn preced- 
ing his last and fatal illness, found him in ex- 
cellent health—so much so that he expressed his 
opinion to the writer of this imperfect sketch, 
that he thought he might reach fourscore of 
years, judging from his then condition and 
the longevity of his parents. By exposure, how- 
ever, to the extraordinary cold of December, 
1835, he was suddenly seized with giddiness, 
a loss of the muscular power of his right side, and 
with inarticulate speech, and fell upon entering 
the door of his residence. It proved a fatal apo- 
plexy, and, after four days’ illness, he died on the 
evening of the 23d of December, 1835, in the 67th 
year of his age. His funeral was a great demon- 
stration of the estimation in which he was held 
by his fellow-citizens, and by the members of the 
medical profession. 
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THE SIEGE OF PENSACOLA IN 1781. 


Ovr historians of the Revolutionary struggle 
generally confine their narrative to the opera- 
tions in which the American forces were a party, 
and overlook the part taken by our allies in that 
struggle, even when the engagements occurred 
on spots now within our territory. The siege of 
Pensacola by a combined French and Spanish 
fleet, in 1781, is one of these, and we are there- 
fore happy to be able to lay before our readers 
the following journal from the portfolio of Buck- 
ingham Smith, Esq. 

It was not the first siege of Pensacola, Found- 
ed by Andres de Pes in 1693, that city was taken 
by the French from Louisiana, under Chateau- 
guay, retaken again by the Spaniards, and again 
recaptured by Bienville in 1719, and was now in 
the hands of the British, to sustain a siege from 
a combined fleet of those who had alternately 
taken it from each other. 

Soulés, in his “ Histoire des Troubles de 
Amérique Anglaise” (vol. iii. p. 381), gives the 
following brief account of the siege, which we 
insert as a contemporaneous statement, by one 
of the asssailing parties : 

“The success of Galvez in his expeditions on 
the Mississippi and against Mobile, induced him 
to undertake the conquest of all West Florida. 
Ile went to Havana himself to expedite the 
necessary preparations, and to take command of 
the army intended to attack Pensacola, the capi- 
tal of the colony. Fortune at first seemed to de- 
clare in favor of the English; for scarcely were 
the Spaniards out of port, than a furious hurri- 
cane déstroyed almost all their fleet. Four men- 
of-war, besides many others of different sizes, 
were engulfed in the sea with all on board. The 
rest of the fleet returned to Havana in a wretched 
condition. 

“Some provision ships having arrived from 
Spain during their absence, this event enabled 
them to repair their loss somewhat, and to 
detach five vessels of the line to escort Galvez, 
who had 5000 or 6000 men under his orders. 
This force appeared off Pensacola on the 9th of 
March, and Solano arrived soon after with the 
rest of his fleet, the whole amounting to fifteen 
vessels of the line, among which was the French 
squadron of M. de Monteil. Major-General Camp- 
bell, commander of the province, defended it 
with stubborn obstinacy, and sustained a siege of 
six weeks with great constancy and vigor. A 
shell which blew up one of the principal redoubts 
of the place at last foreed him to capitulate, and 
on the 9th of May, 1781, Pensacola surrendered 
to the Spaniards, who became, in consequence, 
masters of all West Florida.” 
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ROBERT FARMAR’S* JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE 
OF PENSACOLA; 


FROM THE ENEMY’S FIRST APPEARING OFF. 

A Journal of the Siege of Pensacola, from the time the 
enemy’s fleet first appeared, to the 10th of May, the 
day we surrendered to the arms of Spain. 

1781. Friday, March 9th. Appeared in sight, 
a Spanish fleet, consisting of 32 sail of vessels, 
The same night they landed a number of men on 
St. Rose Island. ’ 

N. B.—About 12 o’clock at night, Childers’ 
brig got safe out, bound for Jamaica. 

Saturday, 10th. The Spaniards took the Port 
Royal’s boat and crew of 9 men, who went on 
shore at Rose Island for their stock. Captain 
Roberts arrived this afternoon, in a schooner 
which he took on Wednesday night last, near 
Round Isle. She has on board Don Galvez’s 
stock, &c., &e. 

Sunday, 11th. The enemy erected batteries on 
Rose Island, which obliged the Mentor and Port 
Royal to quit their station. Some of their ves- 
sels attempted to come over the bar, but put back. 
One of their men-of-war struck as she was coming 
over, but got off again in about 20 minutes. 

Monday, 12th. From the fort at the Clifts they 
fired three shot at the enemy, who were erecting 
a battery on the Point of Rose Island, which 
obliged them to quit. 

Tuesday, 13th. Nothing extraordinary. 

Wednesday, 14th. The enemy’s ships, towards 
night, made a maneeuvre to the southwards, 

Thursday, 15th. The enemy’s ships remained 
the same as yesterday, except a few, which change 
their berths towards night. 

Friday, 16th, The evening remained the same 
as yesterday. 

Saturday, 17th. The enemy attempted to land 
at the mouth of the Perdido, under cover of two 
row-galleys. The number of Indians in sight 
prevented them. Three row-galleys kept within 
the bar sounding the channel, at which the Fort 
at the Clifts fired some shot. 

Sunday 18th. The Mentor, Port Royal, and 
the other vessels came up from their stations 
abreast of the town; the Galvez’s brig and three 
row-galleys passed the fort at the Clifts, and an- 
chored under their Batteries on Rose Island. 

* Robert Farmar was an officer in the British army 
with the rank of major; and, as such, was present and 
took part in the defence of Pensacola, in the year 1781, 
against an attack and siege of the Spanish and French. 

Ilis journal, kept in this time, fell into the possession 
of his son Robert A. Farmar, from whom it subse- 
ony passed to his widow, who gave it to her 
daughter, Mrs. Lackey, of Virginia (my mother), from 
whom I received it, as an interesting family relic. 

The original has been placed in the hands of Buck- 
ingham Smith, Esq., of Florida, for copying and pub- 
lication. Rosert J, Lackey. 

Wasuinaron, D. C., Dec. 18, 1854. 
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Monday, 19th. About 2 o'clock, p. m., 22 sail 
of the enemy’s vessels came over the bar and 
passed the fort at the Clifts without receiving any 
damage. 

Tuesday, 20th. Captain Stevens arrived with 
a party of Indians, who informed us that yester- 
day they fell in with an enemy’s boat and crew, 
consisting of eleven men, ten of which were killed 
and one brought in prisoner, who informs us that 
on their passage from the Havana, she saw an 
English fleet, which was the fleet that sailed 
from here on the 25th Feb’y for England; but 
they being much to windward, they could not 
catch them, after 24 hours’ chase. 

About 5 o’clock, p. M., Gen. Galvez sent a flag 
of truce to Genl. Campbell, to the same purpose 
as Lord Albemarle sent at the siege of the Ila- 
vana; which was, not to burn the shipping, 
king’s buildings, or town, and threatened very 
much, Gen. Campbell’s answer to which was, 
that the threats of an enemy was not to be 
minded. About 8 o'clock, at night, the block- 
house on Tartar Point was set on tire by our peo- 
ple, as a signal of the enemy’s attempting to land. 

Wednesday, 21st. About 10 o'clock, a. M., Gen- 
eral Campbell sent Colonel Dickson of the 16th 
regt. foot, and Lieut. Gordon, his aid-de-camp, as 
flag of truce to Galvez. 4 after 3 o’clock, p. M., 
2 brigs and 3 row-galleys passed the fort at the 
Clifts. 9 o’clock, at night, the block-house and the 
Blue Store at the Clifts was set on fire by our people. 

Thursday, 22d. The enemy landed on Tartar 
Point, under cover of the Galvez brig and 2 row- 
galley: s. About noon Gen. Galvez sent a flug of 
truce to Gen. Campbell. 4 o'clock, rp. M., 2 
polacres and 3 small vessels passed the fort at the 
Clifts. 

Friday, 23d. One o'clock, P. M., a sloop came 
over the bar; 4 o’clock, 16 vessels passed the 
fort at the Clitts. About } after six o'clock, 
the 16th and 60th regiments evacuated the town 
of Pensacola, and took their stations at the two 
redoubts; the 16th, the advanced, and the 60th, 
the centre one. 

Saturday, 24th. 9 o'clock, a. M., the Spanish 
Admiral got under way, and stood to the east- 
ward. Mr. Stephenson went, a flag of truce from 
the Governor, to the Don, concerning the town, 
women, and children. A large transport of the 
enemy struck on the 10-foot bank as she was 
coming in. 

Sunday, 25th. 9 o'clock, a.M., the Indians 
brought in 23 horses belonging to the enemy, and 
2 scalps. 

Monday, 26th. 4 o'clock, p.m., the enemy’s 
fleet weighed anchor and took their stations be- 
tween Moore’s and Sutton’s Lagoons. We, im- 
agining that they meant to land, sent out a de- 
tachment of a hundred men, under the command 
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of Captain Byrd, who were joined by two hun- 
dred and fifty Indians, under Captain Cameron. 

Tuesday, 27th. 7 o'clock, a. M., three of the 
Indians came from the mouth of Sutton’s Lagoon, 
who say that they saw a few of the enemy landed 
there; upon which the whole of the Indians went 
down to Neil's house, where five boats of the en- 
emy were attempting to land, but upon the 
Indians firing, they retired to their shipping. 
42 sails of the Spanish fleet took their station 
between Moore's and Neil’s houses, 

Wednesday, 28th. Arrived an express from the 
Clifts, informing us that a schooner came from 
the westward, and attempting to pass the fort, 
she received a shot in her hull, which occasioned 
her running aground on Rose Island. 

Thursday, 29th. About 9 0 *clock, A. M., some of 
the Indians come in, and say that they had a 
brush yesterday afternoon, the other side of Sut- 
ton’s Lagoon, with the enemy, and drove in the 
picket three times; upon which their grenadiers 
turned out and fired twice at them and retired. 
4 of the Indians are wounded, one which is 
wounded in the neck with small shot; the In- 
dians report that they killed and wounded a 
number of the enemy, but could not get their hair 
on account of the enemy’s troops turning out 
with a number of dragoons. Mr. Roberts went 
to the Clifts in a boat, in case an English fleet 
appeared off to pilot them in, as we have every 
reason to expect a reinforcement with a strong 
convoy, under Admiral Rowley. 

Friday, 80th. About 9 o'cloc k, an advanced 
piquet under the command of Captain Kennedy, 
of the Maryland Loyalists, was obliged to retreat, 
as the enemy was marching down upon them 
and began to fire their field-pieces. 10 o’clock, 
Capt. Kennedy’s party march down to Neil’s 
Meadows, about a mile and a quarter from our 
works. About 2 o’clock the Indians went there 
also, and attacked the main body of the enemy, and 
kept up avery heavy fire until 5 o'clock, at which 
time they were supported by Captain Johnstone, 
with 2 field-pieces and 1 howitzer; also, by 50 
negroes. Lieutenant Meggs went, with 25 men of 
the 60th, to cover the field-pieces, On aceonnt 
of the heavy fire they (the enemy) received 
from Capt. Johnstone and the Indians and ne- 
groes, they retired under cover of their ship- 
ping and galleys. 4 after 5 o'clock, Capt. John- 
stone and Lieut. Meggs, returned. The Indians 
came in and brought with them 4 of the enemy's 
drums, 1 head, and a number of sealps. The in- 
habitants of the town say, that they saw a shell 
from the howitzer fall in the midst of 13 boats full 
of men coming on shore, which made them return 
again to their ships. We have one Indian killed 
and two slightly wounded, and one negro wound- 
ed in the foot. 
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Saturday, 31st. The enemy encamped in Neil's 
Meadow. 

Sunday, April 1st. The enemy was seen re- 
connoitering all round us. Mr. Roberts returned 
from the Clifts, having seen nothing. 

Monday, 2d. Found one of our soldiers dead, 
who was killed by the enemy on the 30th March 
last, who we imagined had deserted. The enemy 
this evening embarked all their troops. 

Tuesday, 8d. About 2 o'clock, Pp. M., the enemny 
disembarked their grenadiers and dragoons. The 
Galvez brig went up the bay—imagined to take 
all the vessels and goods she fell in with. 

Wednesday, 4th. Last night the enemy took 
possession of the Port Royal, which had on board 
about 100 Spanish prisoners—also 8 other ships 
and small craft, 

Thursday, 5th. A schooner passed the fort at 
the Clifts and joined the enemy’s fleet. By some 
people that came from up the bay, we are in- 
formed that the Galvez brig has taken the polacre, 
which was taken by the Mentor some tiie ago, 
and 5 boats at Olarke’s Plantation. 

By Mr. Stephenson, who came from the Span- 
ish camp, we are informed that it lies along Sut- 
ton Lagoon, having the Lagoon upon the rear, 
and an intrenchment in front. 

N. B.—The Indians at night attacked both 
wings of the enemy’s camp, and kept them under 
arms the whole night. 


Friday, 6th. Nothing extraordinary. 

Saturday, 7th, Nothing extraordinary. 

Sunday, 8th, Mr. Stephenson went as a flag to 
the Don. 

Monday, 9th. As one of the artillery was firing 
one of the 24-pounders for the morning gun, it 


burst, but did not hurt any body. About 5 
o'clock, p.M., a brig passed the fort at the Clifts, 
and joined the enemy’s fleet. John and Alexan- 
der McGilliveray came in, with 70 Creek Indians 
along with them. 

Tuesday, 10th, One of the Waldeck who was 
taken at Baton Rouge, and had enlisted in the 
Regt. of Louisiana, deserted and came and joined 
his regiment. He says that the enemy are where 
(very) bad off for provisions; 8 men only get 1 
pound of meat per day. 

Wednesday, 11th. Nothing extraordinary. 

Thursday, 12th. The enemy was seen recon- 
noitering upon the opposite Hills, A few Indians 
went out and had a: skirmish with them. As 
Lieut. Pinhorn was going out, he received a shot 
in the....* They fired several shot at the ene- 
my from the fort and the advanced redoubt. A 
grape-shot from the fort killed one of the Waldeck 
sentries and wounded a sergeant. The Indians 
brought in a couple of Spanish muskets. One of 


* The word nearly faded out, but appears to have 
been “ head.” . : - 
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the frigates and a snow went down and laid 
abreast Rose Island. 8 o'clock, p. M., Lieut, Pin- 
horn died of his wound. 

Friday, 18th. The enemy has encamped upon 
the opposite hills, and is seen throwing up a 
breastwork before their camp. The frigate came 
up again; a pulacre passed the fort at the Clifts, 
and joined the enemy’s fleet. 

Saturday, 14th, Nothing extraordinary. 

Sunday, 15th. A very heavy rain fell last 
night, which washed in a great quantity of sand 
from the barme and ditch of the fort and the re- 
doubts. The enemy threw up a work in a plain 
about 14 miles from hence—supposed as a cover 
for their convoys of artillery and provisions. 

N. B.—B. James and A. Frazer arrived, with 
about 90 Choctaws. 

Monday, 16th. Nothing extraordinary. 

Tuesday, 17th. Last night, about eight o'clock, 
a sergeant of the regiment of Flanders, deserted 
from the enemy, who confirms all that the Wal- 
deck said; that the enemy is very bad off for 
provisions, and that Galvez got slightly wounded 
on Thursday last. 11 o’clock a.M., an express 
arrived trom St. Augustine, with duplicate of the 
letters that were received some time ago, inform- 
ing us that Lord Cornwallis had an engagement 
with the Rebels at Hillsborofgh, North Carolina, 
and had killed 8000 of the Rebels. A party of 
the Creeks that came with the express took a 
boat belonging to the enemy at Deer Point; 
they killed 3 of the crew, and took one prisoner, 

N.B.—This afternoon five negroes took a 
Spaniard at Gull Point. 

Wednesday, 18th. Yesterday evening the in- 
habitants took a Spaniard upon Mr. Stephenson’s 
wharf. About 9 o’clock, a.m., a polacre came 
from the eastward, and a brig from the west- 
ward, passed the furt at the Clifts and joined the 
enemy’s fleet and, about 5 o’clock, the enemy be- 
gan to fire a feu de joie. 

N. B.—Early this morning we began to erect 
a mortar battery inside the abbatis at the ad- 
vanced redoubt. 

Thursday, 19th. Mesr. Tarver and a party of 
Indians went and laid close to the enemy’s 
camp; and this morning they had a skirmish with 
the Spaniards. The Indians brought in with 
them a scalp. One of the Indians got wounded 
in the thigh. This morning, about 8 o’clock, the 
Creeks brouglit the prisoner, which they took in 
the boat at Deer Point. About 11 o’clock there 
appeared in the offing 7 vessels—consisting of six 
ships and a brig—the largest ship of which got 
aground, but got off ‘again. They fired several 
guns, hoisted signals, and stood off and on. 

Friday, 20th. About 4 after 4 o’clock, P.M., 
the brig kept off and on the bar. 5 o'clock, 8 
row-galleys went down and anchored under their 
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batteries at Rose Island; the brig stood to the 
eastward, 

Saturday, 21st. Early this morning the three 
row-galleys got over the bar, and stood along 
Rose Island to the eastward; about 11 o'clock, 
one of the row-galleys caine in over the bar. 1 
o'clock, four vessels seen in the offing. About 4 
o'clock Mr, Colbert arrived trom the Clifts, and 
informs us that the vessels in the offing consist of 
7 line-of-battle ships, 9 frigates, and few brigs, 
sloops, &e.; and that the ship that got aground 
yesterday afternoon, was obliged to throw her 
guns overboard, as two of their carriages and 
nuinber of casks came ashore at the Clifts, which, 
upon examining, they proved to be either French 
or Spanish. 4 o'clock, a sloop came over the 
bar from the fleet outside, and joined the enemy’s 
fleet. 

Sunday, 22d. About 6 o’clock, a.M., a de- 
serter came from the enemy, who says that they 
are very bad off for provisions; a man only gets 
three ounces of beans per day. About 12 o'clock 
we observed about 5 or 600 of the enemy on a 
hill, within the distance of 300 yards from the 
advanced redoubt, and fired five guns at them; 
they then retreated, and there was (went) imme- 
diately some cracker and Indians pursued (in 
pursuit of) them; also a detachment from the 
60th and Provincials Regts. and the command of 
Capt. Byrd, who, when they got upon the ground, 
found that the enemy had retired to their camp. 
As Mr. Gordon, aid-de-camp to General Campbell, 
was reconnoitring, he got from one of Liman’s 
people, who found it, the plan of the enemy’s 
works, and the manner they mean to attack us. 
The advanced redoubt is their chief object; find- 
ing this, we imagine their engineer was killed by 
one of the cannon-shot, as the tree, it appears, 
that he was standing under, was struck, and near 
it was a great quantity of blood. About 4 
o’clock some small vessels passed the Clifts and 
joined the enemy’s fleet. The enemy is seen dis- 
embarking several hundred men at Sutton La- 
goon. 

N. B.—Two of the Waldecks killed by some 
Indians, as they were cutting branches of trees 
for abbatis. 








Monday, 23d. 12 o'clock at night, 40 rank 
and file of the 60th, under the command of Capt. 
Byrd, and 100 Indians, went in front of the ad- 
vanced redoubts about 300 yards. 

Tuesday, 24th. Between 7 and 8 o'clock, a 
body of about 300 of the enemy was seen ad- 
vancing, upon which the Indians went, and 
from their fire the Indians retired; upon which, 
Capt. Byrd, with the 60th, advanced within 70 
yards of them and gave them a volley, upon 
which they retreated very precipitately. 8 o’clock, 
Capt. Kearney, with 50 Provincials, and Capt. 
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Johnstone, with two howitzers and 2 field-pieces 
went to his support. 4 after 8 o'clock, Capt. 
Byrd, with his party and the artillery, came in; 
1 of the 60th slightly wounded in the leg. 2 
o’clock, p.m., a brig came between Neil’s and 
Christie’s house and fired two guns at the fort, at 
which the fort and Waldeck and Provincials’ Re- 
doubts fired several shot. 3 o’clock, Capt. John- 
stone, with one howitzer and a party of the 
Waldecks, went upon the beach and began to fire 
from the howitzer, upon which the brig retired. 
About 5 o'clock, Capt. Kearney with his party 
had a brush with the enemy, who was endeavor- 
ing to gain the height, but them (then) retired; he 
took one prisoner belonging to the Irish brigade. 
Dawes arrived from Carolina, who brings ac- 
count that Lord Cornwallis had totally defeated 
the Rebels at Guilford, killed 2000 of them, and 
taken a number of cannon, stores, and prisoners ; 
upon the news of which, at 8 o'clock, we fired a 
Seu de joy. 

Wednesday, 25th. About 7 o'clock, a.m., the 
advanced picquet had a skirmish with the enemy 
and beat them off. We had one of the Provin- 
cials dangerously wounded. 

Thursday, 26th. We are informed by Mr. Ste- 
phenson, who went as a flag truce yesterday 
trom the Governor to the Gen. Galvez, that the 
fleet on the outside consists of 11 Spanish, and 4 
French line-of-battle ships, and a few frigates. 
Early this morning, two field-pieces and 50 men 
of the 16th and 60th Regts. went out as an ad- 
vanced picquet, under the commands of Lieuts. 
Carrique and Ward. About 4 0 clock, p. M., the 
enemy advanced with their field-pieces, but was 
drove back by the picquet; the advanced re- 
doubt fired several shot at them, and the centre 
fired one. Finished the counter-battery on the 
left wing, and begun another on the right wing 
of the A redoubt. 

Friday, 27th. Capt. Kennedy went with 50 
Provincials; relieved Lt. Carrique, at 8 o'clock ; 
between 10 and 11 o’clock, the enemy was seen 
advancing with their field-pieces. Some of the 
Indians got away upon their backs and began to 
fire from their field-pieces and from our, and 
kept up a fire till 2 o'clock. They fired several 
howitzers and shot from the advanced redoubt. 
The Indians came, about 2 o’clock, and brought 
a great number of scalps, firelocks and bayonets. 
One of the interpreters says, that three shells 
from the howitzer burst in the centre of a col- 
umn, and that the enemy had a party of men to 
carry off the dead and wounded. 2 o'clock, 
p.M., Colbert’s son, a half-breed, arrived, with 
54 Chickasaws with him. 

Saturday, 28th, Last night, two deserters came 
in from the Irish brigade, who inform us that the 
enemy had in the engagement, yesterday, 100 
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men killed and wounded. About 3} after 11 
o'clock three deserters came from the enemy ; 
one of them belonged to the 16th, and one to the 
Provincials, who inform the General that great 
number of them would desert, if the General 
would forgive and agree upon a signal—which 
was to fire three guns at 12 o’clock—which was 
complied with. 5 o’clock, two vessels appeared 
off toward the eastward, upon which some of 
the ships, on the outside, weighed anchor and 
stood toward them. At sunset Colbert went 
with a party of Chickasaws, with ammunition, 
to the Clifts. 

Sunday, 29th. The enemy, early this morning, 
was seen throwing up an entrenchment which they 
had begun last night. It is in length about 2 
miles. About 1 o’clock, p. M., our advanced pic- 
quet was obliged to retire near the advanced re- 
doubt, as the enemy had got some 9 and 12 
pounders upon their flanks. Fired from the fort 
and the two redoubts several shot and shells, 
during the day and night, at the enemy’s works. 

Monday, 30th. About 2 o'clock, this morning, 
the enemy drove in our advanced picquet. 8 
o'clock, a. M., the Indians brought in a prisoner, 
which they took close to the enemy’s work; it 
was with great difficulty they gave him up. 

N. B.—A French frigate came over the bar 
and joined the enemy’s fleet inside. 

Tuesday, May 1st. Kept up a fire from the fort 


and the two redoubts during the day and night | 


at the enemy’s works. They cut out seven em- 
brasures, aud had three guns mounted. 
Wednesday, 24. About 9 o’clock, this morning, 


the enemy hoisted their flag and opened batteries of | 


6 24-lbs. and 2 mortars. They killed us one man, 
and wounded 5, but did no other material damage. 
Toward night the enemy slackened considerable. 
At night we repaired the damage they did, and 
made another marlin at the advanced redoubt. 

N. B.—Our people picked up a number of the 
enemy’s shot, which were 24-pounders, and some 
shells that will not burst. 

Thursday, 3d. Last night the enemy was heard 
working in the front of the advanced redoubt, 
about the distance of half a mile; and this morn- 
ing we fired at them now and then, but could not 
hurt them, as they were behind a hill. The enemy 
fired, during the day, 534 shot and 186 shells; 
they killed one man of the 16th and wounded 
one of the seaman belonging to the Port Royal, 
and one man of the 16th, but did very little dam- 
age otherwise. At night we repaired the work 
at the advanced redoubt, and worked at the 
counter-battery on the right wing. 

N. B.—Our people picked up, to-day, about 
400 shot, some of which we returned the Don. 

P. 8.—Two row-galleys came and laid opposite | 
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Friday, 4th. About 4 o’clock, we began to fire 
upon the enemy from the advanced redoubt at 
their battery and the people at work in the front. 
12 o’clock, 94 Provincials under the command of 
Major McDonald, and the Waldeck, under the 
command of Lt. Col. DeHorn, to support them, 
stormed the works in front of the advanced re- 
doubt, burnt their works, and spiked 6 pieces of 
cannon—8 and 4 pounders. The enemy had a 
great many killed, wounded, and taken prisoners ; 
among which there are one Captain, one Lieut. 
of the Irish brigade, and one Lieut. of the Regt. 
of Majorca, four privates. We had one sergt. 
of the Provincials killed, and one man of the 
Light Horse, wounded. The Provincials brought 
in one drum, and a number of muskets and 
swords. Ensign Ursel, of the Waldeck, was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and one private wound- 
ed. The army fired 171 shot, and 87 shells, 
during the day. 

N. B.—The Lieut. of the Irish brigade died of 
his wounds, and was buried with the honors of 
war. His name was Lieut. O’Dunn. 

Saturday, 5th. The enemy’s ships on the out- 
side of Rose Island are gone off. About 6 
o’clock two deserters from the French train of 
artillery came in; who inform that the enemy’s 
loss, yesterday, amounted to 80 killed, among 
which is a major of the Catalonia Volunteers ; 
and that on Wednesday we dismounted one of 
their 24-pounders. The deserters have agreed to 
act with the artillery. The enemy fired, during 
the day, 85 shot and 48 shells; we had nobody 
hurt. Kept firing from the advanced redoubt, 
during the night, shells and grape-shot at the 
enemy working in their front. The enemy 
throwed a few shells at night. 

N. B.—One of the prisoners died of his wound. 

Sunday, 6th. 2 ships of the enemy’s fleet on 
the outside appeared off and came to an anchor. 
Last night fell a very heavy rain, which washed 
some of the sand from the barme of the fort and 
two redoubts. About } after 9 o’clock, the enemy 
began to fire from two mortars they had in their 
work in the front of advanced redoubt; tho 
shot and shell fired from the enemy, during the 
day, amount to 563 shot and 206 shells. We 
have one Waldeck, one bombard! , and one sailor 
wounded by a shell. As one of the seamen be- 
longing to the Port Royal was picking up the 
shot fired from the enemy, a 24-lb. ball struck 
him in the breech and buried itself in his flesh. 
He lived after it abont five hours. 

N. B.—The enemy kept up a very heavy fire, 
which hurt our advanced redoubt very much, 


and dismounted three pieces of cannon—12 and 
| 9 pounders. 


The works we repaired at night, 
and shut up the two embrasures fronting the en- 
emy’s flank battery. 
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Monday, 7th. About 6 o'clock, a.m., a shell 
from the enemy’s flank battery fell in a tent at 
the advanced redoubt, in which some men of the 
artillery were making fuses for the shells,—a 
number of loaded shells and loose powder lying 
about; it blew up a box of powder and burst a 
shell, which killed one man of the Waldeck train 
and wounded another; one man of the Royal 
Artillery and three seamen wounded by the shell. 
A deserter came in from the enemy. He is a 
German, and belonged to the Regt. of Flanders. 
Informs us that the Dons are very bad off for 
provisions, and that Don Galvez and the French 
General do not agree; he told Galvez that if we 
did not surrender on the 8th instant, that he 
would withdraw his troops and vessels and go 
upon the expedition he was destined for; and he 
further says, that a shell from us, yesterday, 
killed 1 captain, 1 Lt., and 12 privates of the 
Catalonian Volunteers, Yesterday, one of the 
Pennsylvania Loyalists attempted to desert, but 
was taken and brought in by the Indians, when 
he received 500 lashes; and to-day, about 12 
o'clock, he was drummed out of the regiment 
with his hands tied behind him, and large libel 
pinned to his breast, with his crime. He was 
escorted close to the Spanish lines and there left 
to his fate, but he soon returned. 

The whole of the Indians went out about } 
past 12 o'clock, to endeavor to get upon the rear 
of the enemy’s encampment; they would not 
suffer a white man to go with them; they re- 
turned in a short time with ten scalps. About 
2 o'clock, Pp. M., a shell from the enemy’s flank 
battery came in at a window of one of the 
barrack rooms of the advanced redoubt, which 
killed Lieut. Carroll, and wounded Capt. Foster, 
of the 16th Regt. Our fire from the advanced 
redoubt did the enemy a great deal of damage to 
their works in our front. 

6 o’clock, Pp. M., we imagine that their mortar- 
beds in their front battery is hurt, as they have 
not thrown any shell since 2 o’clock. About 8 
o’clock, Capt. Kearney, with sixty of the Penn- 
sylvania Loyalists, took the command of the ad- 
vanced redoubt, and the 16th Regt. took posses- 
sion of their camp. 

Tuesday, 8th. About 9 o'clock, a, M., a shell 
from the enemy’s front battery was thrown in at 
the door of the magazine, at the advanced re- 
doubt, as the men were receiving powder, which 
blew it up and killed forty seamen belonging to 
H. M.’s ships the Mentor and Port Royal; and 
forty-five men of the Pennsylvania Loyalists were 
killed by the same explosion; there were a num- 
ber of men wounded, besides. Capt. Byrd, with 
seventy men of the 60th Regiment, immediately 
went up to the advanced redoubt and brought 
otf 2 field-pieces and one howitzer, and a num- 
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ber of the wounded men; but was obliged to re- 
tire, as a great quantity of shell was lying about 
filled. 

At 10 o’clock, the enemy took possession of 
the remains of the advanced redoubt, and keep 
up from it a very heavy fire of small arms and 
cannon from their flank battery upon the centre 
redoubt, which wounded Lieut. Ward and 18 
men of the 60th regt., and 12 seamen—a number 
of whom died of their wounds, as they were 
mostly wounded in the head. 

About 2 o'clock, Pp. m., hoisted a flag of truce 
from Fort George, and offered to surrender upon 
capitulation. Lieut. Meggs, of the 60th Regt., 
went as a hostage from us, and we received 
Lieut. Kenny of the Regt. of Hibernia, from the 
enemy. 

Wednesday, 9th, All day settling terms. 

Thursday, 10th. About 5 o'clock, P.M., we 
surrendered to the arms of Spain. The Spanish 
grenadiers under the command of Don Bernardo 
de Galvez, took possession of Fort George and 
the lines, and sixty French chasseurs of the cen- 
tre redoubt. 

Friday, 11th. The corps under the command 
of Lieut. General Campbell, encamped on the east 
side of the town. 

June 1st. Embarked on board of the Spanish 
transports. 

4th. Sailed from Pensacola. 

20th. Arrived at the Havana, where we re- 
mained till the 30th, to take provision and water, 
when we sailed for N. York, where we arrived 
upon the 12th July, when the different corps 
were ordered to be cantoned in and about New 
Town, L. Island. 


January 7th. 1781. We attacked the village 
about daybreak, and were defeated owimg to the 
Waldeck not supporting the 60th and Provin- 
cials. Ool. de Hontbaden and Lieut. Sterling, of 
the W. Regt., and Lieut. Gordon, 60th, killed. 
Capt. Bumback, W. Regt., Lt. Bayartun, and Lieut. 
Pinhorn, Provincials, wounded, 13 privates killed, 
and 19 wounded; reckoned killed and wounded 
of the enemy in the redoubt, 25 of the former, 
and 34 of the latter, amongst which there are 
several officers. 


We add, in conclusion, the following note from 
“An Account of the Surveys of Florida,” &c. 
London: 1790, p. 8: 

“The enemy’s forces at the siege of Pensacola 
by sea, consisted of eleven Spanish and four 
French ships-of-the-line, two frigates of 36 guns, 
three sloops-of-war, four galleys, with a number 
of gunboats, and other armed vessels. By land 
they had 7000 Spanish and 300 French troops, 
besides the Americans and Indians, with an im- 
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mense train of artillery; and though the whole | 
of the British in garrison, both army and navy, | 
volunteers and all, did not exceed 1000 men; yet 
they stood a siege of two full calendar months. 
Extract of Mr. Gauld’s journal, in manuscript, 
who served as a volunteer during the siege, often 
assisted in the engineer’s department, and was of 
considerable service on many occasions, during 
the war, From his knowledge both of the 
French and Spanish languages, he had been em- 
ployed by the general in translating and inter- 
preting all the letters and papers relative to pub- 
lic affairs, &c., as appears by a letter of General 
Campbell's to the Secretary of State.” 





NEWPORT IN THE HANDS OF 
THE BRITISH. 
A DIARY OF THE REVOLUTION, 
( Concluded.) 


1779. April 2. Last night a Continental sol- 
dier deserted from the Main and came to this 
Island. q 

8. This morning the Privateer that sailed on 
the 31st of March, returned. They consisted of 
Refugees, and part of Fanning’s Regiment; after 
cruising some time to the Eastward, they landed 
at Nantucket and brought off a number of Hogs, 
a quantity of oil, and 3 vessels. 

11. A Flag arrived from Providence, with 
women, 


12. At 8 o’clock, this evening, the 43 Regt. of | 


English, embarked at Banister’s Wharf, bound to 
Conanicut, 

13. Last night, great part of the Troops in the 
Town was in their arms, being under apprehen- 
sion of the Provincials landing in Conanicut, as 
a great number of men and boats were seen on the 
other side. 

14. Arrived here, the brig King George, Master 
Tiazard, from a cruise; have taken a number of 
prizes. She brought one in with her. 

This morning, was taken off Point Judith, by a 
Privateer Schooner, an armed Whale Boat, with 
9 men in her. Likewise, came in from Boston, a 
Whale Boat with 2 Frenchmen and a woman. 

17. This morning arrived here, the Letter-of- 


Marque Brig, called the Knipton, from Gauda- | 


loupe, bound to New London, taken by the Pri- 
vateer Trion; the Brig being chased by a Frigate, 
was obliged to heave her guns overboard and run 
ashore. 

20. Joshua Tophem is appointed Deputy In- 
spector of Refugees. Last night a party of 18 | 
Refugees embarked in their Boats from this Island | 





and proceeded to Swansey Neck, where they 


took 18 Continental soldiers and a man and 
burnt his house, and returned this morning. 

22. Sailed a Flag for Providence, with inhab- 
itants. 

May 8. This morning, the Tryon Privateer 
having had an engagement with a schooner, she 
had 1 man killed and 8 wounded. The Refugees 
have returned this evening from an expedition on 
Point Judith; they brought off upwards of 1000 
sheep and 40 cattle. 

13. This morning sailed the Wood Fleet, con- 
sisting of 12 sail. 

14. Sailed the Refugees and 11 sail of Priva- 
teers and Transports. 

15. Six of the Wood Fleet that sailed on the 13th, 
returned ; the other 6 being taken by the Americans, 

17. Last night arrived 15 sail from Long Island, 
with wood, convoyed by the Thames. Fish is 
stated at so low a price by the superintendent, or 
Joseph Warton, that the fishermen are discour- 
aged from fishing. Reported that the Refugees 
are blocked up by some American frigates. 

19. The Refugees are all arrived, anchored 
and 

20. Went up the River, 

21. Returned with some stock and a F. O. 
prisoner, and some household furniture. 

24. This afternoon, the Refugees Privateer Gen. 
Prescott and Gen. , Went up the River, and 
engaged an American Privateer, but returned 
without success, 

28. Last night 3 men deserted from the Conti- 
nent to this Island; they report that Charleston, 
capital of South Carolina, had surrendered to the 

sritish Troops under Gen. Matthews—a rein- 

forcement from New York—without firing a gun. 
This morning the Fish Boats belonging to this 
place, were taken at the mouth of the Harbor, by 
3 boats from Point Judith; one of the Fish Boats 
carried 2 swivel guns, 

29. Last night, the Agent Ship called the Chris- 
topher, mounting 20 guns, by accident took fire 
and burnt to the water; with great difficulty the 
other Transports were saved. They cut her 
cables, which occasioned her to drive up towards 
the North Battery. This morning 4 continental 
soldiers deserted to this place. Two of the Fish 
Boats, that was taken on the 28th, are returned 
with all their Fish. They were treated with 
every act of kindness. The armed Boat is kept 
behind. 

June 2. This afternoon arrived the Renown, 
from acruise. She brought in a Prize, Letter-ot- 
Marque Ship, belonging to Providence, laden with 
lumber. 

6. Last night the Refugees sailed from this 
Harbor, and landed at Point Judith and returned 
this morning with about 40 cattle, and two men 
wounded, 
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8. This evening the Refugees returned from 
an expedition on Updike’s, Newtown; ’tis said 
they burned 3 houses and brought off 41 rails; 
they had a number of men wounded. 

10. This morning the 56 Regt. of English 
Landgrave of Hessians, marched out to Ports- 
mouth, to encamp. Arrived, the York fleet, con- 
voyed by a Frigate. They report that the troops 
had left Virginia and gone up the North River 
and taken the forts. It is reported that 3 Regts. 
are ordered for New York. 

16. This morning the 54 Regt. of English and 
Landgrave of Hessians marched into town and 
embarked on board a Transport for New York; 
likewise, the King’s American Regt., commanded 
by Col. Fanning, embarked from Conanicut. 

17. Sailed, this morning, the Fleet with Troops 
for New York, convoyed by the Thames and two 
Refugee Privateers, and one armed Brig. The 
Fleet returned this evening, the wind being 
ahead. 

24, This morning was buried, with the honors 
of war, Major Arninback of the Landgrave Regt., 
who broke his leg by a fall from a chaise. 

25. This morning sailed the Fleet with Troops, 
a second time, with the Long Island Fleet, hav- 
ing been windbound since the 17th. 

27. This day Henry Bliss and Moses Sweet 
were taken from Gronbury Island, fishing, and 
committed to the Provost; their boat stove. 

July 4, A great number of cannon is heard up 
the river—supposed to be celebration of Indepen- 
dence. It is contidently reported in town, that 
the fleet that sailed from this port on the 17th of 
June, joined by another in New York, has be- 
sieged New London by land and sea. 

6. A paper is posted up in town called an ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of Connecticut, signed on 
board the Camilla, by Sir George Collin and Gen, 
Tryon, in an expedition against New London. 

8. Last night sailed the Renown with 800 
troops on board. This day returned a party of 
refugees from ——, with a few prisoners. 

9. Returned, a party of refugees from the main, 
said to have left two men. 

23. Arrived, a fleet from Long Island, with 
wood. Mr. Jonathan ——, committed to the 
Provost. Last night a party of refugees landed 
on Secunnet and brought off several persons, and 
killed a young man whose name was Tiger. 
Samuel Goldsborough is said to be the person 
that killed him. 

August 12. Mr. James Coggeshall is committed 
to the Provost, suspected of assisting a soldier in 
deserting. 

15. Yesterday Mr. Perry watched a turtle off 
the mouth of the harbor, and this morning was 
committed to the Provost. 

17. Mr. Samn’l Taylor is committed to the Pro- 


vost; he being a fishing this afternoon, was taken 
by an American armed boat and released. 

27. This day arrived here, convoyed by the 
Restoration, the wood fleet from Long Island. 
They report that the first division of transports 
had arrived at New York, with 5,000 troops, 
convoyed by Admiral Arbuthnot. 

Sept. 7. Arrived, the York fleet, convoyed by 
the Delaware; they bring a confirmation of a 
Spanish war. 

8. This day a Spanish war is declared on board 
the shipping, and printed declarations stuck up 
in the street. 

10. Sailed, the wood fleet, convoyed by the 
Delaware. 

28. This evening 5 sail of ships was seen pass- 
ing by the island, standing to the eastward—sup- 
posed to be French, 

29. Arrived, the Hunter, sloop of war, from 
New York; E. ©. Steward, aid-de-camp to Gen. 
Clinton, is come in her; son to Lord Bute. It is 
reported that a French fleet is on the coast. 

October 1. The barrack master is employed in 
numbering the honses. §. Cook, chief barrack 
master, noted for his ill-treatment of the inhab- 
itants. 

8. This morning the Benau regiment marched 
into town from Portsmouth, and encamped at 
the south end of the town, on the road leading to 
the Neck. The troops are apprehensive of an in- 
vasion by sea and land; great preparations are 
making. This morning we were insulted; sol- 
diers of the Benau regiment, which struck James 
and knocked my mother down,—bruised her very 
much. 

7. This evening Mr. James Larkins, and Mr. 
Henry Bliss, Jr., were carried to the Provost and 
a strong guard of Anspak; without knowing any 
crime. They have both lately been prisoners at 
Providence, taken a fishing. 

10. This evening a large fleet appears in sight, 
standing from the westward; it is supposed to be 
the York and Long Island fleets. 

11. This morning the fleet arrived in this 
harbor. The order is come in this fleet, to evac- 
uate the island. The fleet consists chiefly of empty 
transports to take in the troops, This news 
has put the refugees, and part of the inhabitans, 
in the greatest consternation, being so little ex- 
pected. 

12. Arrived, the refugee fleet from the east- 
ward, The army and merchants are carrying 
their baggage as fast as possible. The whole 
town appears in one general confusion. 

The evacuation of the town took place on the 
25th October, 1779; when they marched through 
the town in solid columns, into the Neck, an¢ 
embarked on board their ships and sailed for New 
York, at 8 o'clock in the evening. 
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PATENT OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES VY. 
TO JUAN DE ANASCO. 


We are indebted to Mr. Buckingham Smith, 
for the following Patent to Juan de Aijasco, cop- 
ied by him in the archives at Seville. It is 
curious, as explaining the passage in De Soto’s let- 
ter of July 9, 1539, where he alludes to the ab- 
sence of Aiiasco, as from this patent it is pretty 
clear that he was carrying out his commercial 
speculation on the coast, by purchasing furs, &c., 
from the Indians. 


Ex Rey. 


Por quanto por parte de vos Juan de Afiasco, 
nro. contador de la provincia Florida cuya go- 
vanacion tenemos encomendado al capitan Her- 
nando de Soto, me ha sido supplicado os man- 
dasse, dar licencia para que pudiesedes rrescatar 
con essos yndios dessa provincia no enbargante 
que fuesedes nro. contador della o como la mi 
mrd. fuesse yo tove lo por bien y por la presente 
os doy licencia y facultad para que entretanto 
que en la dha. provincia Florida no se nos pagan 
derechos de almoxarifaxgo podais tractar y con- 
tractar y rrescatar con los yndios de la dha pro- 
vincia vos solo 0 en conpaiiia como quisierdes y por 
bien tovierdes assi en las cosas destos nros. 
rreynos como con las cosas dela misma tierra que 
en ella se criaren e hovieren guardando cerca 
dello las ordonangas que estoviere hechas o se 
hizieren por el nro. governador y oficiales de la 
dicha provincia y con tanto que por vos ni por 
la dha. conpahia no trateis ni contracteis con la 
dicha nra. hazienda direte ni yndirete sso pena de 
la nra mrd, y de perdimiento de vros bienes para 
pra camara y fisco. Feche en Valladolid a quatro 
dias del mes de mayo de mill e quinientos e 
treynta y siete aiios. Yo el Rey.—Libro de la 
Florida de Capitulaciones y asientos da. desdel 
ano 1517, hasta el de 1578. 


Tue Kine 


Inasmuch as thou on thy part, Juan de Afjiasco, 
our Comptroller of the Province of Florida; the 
government whereof I have conferred on the cap- 
tain Hernando de Soto, hast petitioned me to com- 
mand that thou be permitted to traffic with the In- 
dians of that Province, notwithstanding thou be 
our Comptroller there, or in such way allowed as 
might to us be deemed proper; we, for the 
present, do license and empower thee so long as in 
that Province we shall not be paid the duties of al- 
moxarifaxgo, to bargain, contract, and tratlic with 
the Indians thereof, alone or in company, as thou 
wilt and shalt deem well of the things of these our 
kingdoms, as of those which in that country may 
Le produced or exist there; observing, in respect 
thereot the ordinances that are or may be enacted 
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by our government and officers of that Province, 
to the extent that neither thou nor the said com- 
pany treat or contract with our exchequer di- 
rectly nor indirectly, under penalty of forfeiture 
of our favor and of your goods, to the fiscal ad- 
vantage of our treasury. Dated at Valladolid, 
the fourth day of the month of May, of one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-seven years. 

I, raz Kine. 


Societies and their Proceedings, 


ILLINOIS. 


Curcaco Histrorioat Socrety.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held April 17th, W. H. 
Brown, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The acquisition to the library for the month, 
made a total of 421, from 27 contributors; be- 
sides the donations from L. W. Volk, the sculptor, 
of a fine copy of his bust of Senator Douglass, 
and from Mr. Grant Thorburn, of a likeness of 
himself, in photograph, taken in March, at the 
advanced age of 87 years and 16 days. 

Communications were received from the libra- 
rians of the University of Michigan, Bowdoin 
College, the Boston Public and N. Y. State libra- 
ries, acknowledging donations; from I. P. Lesley, 
Esq., of the American Philosophical Society, 
opening relations of correspondence and exchange 
with that institution; from J. Russell, Esq., of 
Bluffdale, Ill, on the antiquities of the North- 
west; and from T. Ward, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
relative to the Gilpin bequests. 

The Secretary having announced, with appro- 
priate remarks, the recent death of three members 
of the Society, viz: his Excellency W. H. Bissell, 
Governor of Illinois, honorary, Col. C. W. Hunter, 
of Alton, corresponding, and George W. Dale, Esq., 
of Chicago, associate members, resolutions of re- 
spect were offered by Judge Skinner, Mr. Haven, 
and Mr. Bross, which were unanimously adopted ; 
and the Hon. Mr. Arnold, Mr. Barry, the secre- 
tary, and the Rev. Dr. Clarkson, were requested 
to prepare suitable notices of the members de- 
ceased, respectively, to be placed on the Society’s 
files. 

After providing for a special observance of the 
semi-annual meeting of the Society, to take place 
in May, and the transaction of other ordinary 
business, the meeting was adjourned without 


day. ie 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
New Enoranp Historic-Gengatoaioat So- 
orery.—(Officers, vol. iv., p. 44.) Boston, May 2. 
A stated meeting was held this day at the So- 
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ciety’s rooms in Bromfield-street, the president, 
A. D. Hodges, in the chair. The librarian re- 
ported the additions to the library, and the cor- 
responding secretary the correspondence since 
the last meeting. 

The historiographer read interesting memoirs 
of Hon. Benjamin Vinton French, a life member, 
who died at Dorchester, Mass., April, 1860, aged 
68; and of Charles Stearns, a resident member, 
who died at Northampton, Mass., April, 1860, 
aged 71. 

James S. Loring, of Brooklyn, N. Y., read a 
paper entitled, “Our First Historian of the 
American Revolution;” in which he gave an 
account of the Rev. Wim. Gordon, and his works, 
interspersed with anecdotes of American patriots 
and statesmen of his time. Mr. L. was listened 
to with deep attention. 

On motion of E. G. Ware, the thanks of the 
Society were voted to Mr. Loring for his paper, 
and a copy was requested 

After the transaction of some business, the 
meeting was dissolved. 


Boston Numismatio Socigry.—The Society 
held its monthly meeting on May 5. Several 
members were received into the Society and 
others elected. Mr. Colburn, the Vice-president, 
presented to the library of the Society, seven vol- 
umes containing much information on coins and 
medals. Several members exhibited coins. Mr. 
Davenport called the attention of the meeting to 
a piece of tin, shaped somewhat like an anchor, 
which was found lately in a cave in Mexico, and 
is believed to be a specimen of the money of the 
Aztecs. The matter was referred to the Sec- 
retary. 

The Society now numbers some twenty mem- 
bers; and it is hoped that it may be largely use- 
ful in its peculiar science. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


N. H. Hisrortoat Sooimry.—<At a special meet- 
ing of this Society, held in its library room on Wed- 
nesday, April 18, Rev. Edward Ballard, of Bruns- 
wick, Me., a native of Hopkinton, read, by previous 
invitation of the executive committee, a very val- 
uable historical paper on the Indians in the Con- 
toocook valley. There was a respectable attend- 
ance of the members of the Society, together with 
many of the citizens of Concord. The chair was 
occupied by Joseph Dow, Esq., of Hampton, 
Vice-president of the Society. Mr. B. did not 
confine himself to the Indians who had their 
homes in the valley, but to those tribes in the 
neighborhood and in Canada, which had figured 
in it. On this subject he has bestowed much long 
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and discriminating research. A large portion of 
his narrative was occupied in describing the suffer- 
ings of the inhabitants of Rumford (Concord), 
Boscawen, Hopkinton, and Salisbury, then fron- 
tier towns, by the depredations of the St. Francis 
Indians in Canada, during the old French war. 
The reading of the paper consumed more than 
two hours, and was listened to with unabated 
interest to the close. A resolution was passed 
including a vote of thanks, and a request that he 
would favor the Society with a copy to be de- 
posited in the library for future publication, if 
thought best. 

It was voted to hold another meeting in four 
weeks, at such hour and place as the executive 
committee may appoint, for the purpose of listen- 
ing to such paper or papers, on appropriate sub- 
jects, as may be procured. 

The Society voted thanks to W. F. Goodwin, 
Esq., for the many valuable services he has re- 
cently rendered, by which all its debts are now 
paid and the library greatly increased by valua- 
ble books and pamphlets. 

Though the Society has long been in existence, 
its library and museuin are not what they should 
be. A few hundred dollars annually from the 
State are much needed to increase it and enable 
the Society to prosecute its labors with energy 
and success. Sure we are that our legislature 
could not, in the view of all well-informed and 
reasonable citizens, do a more popular thing than 
“ help the N. H. Historical Society in its noble 

abors. 


NEW YORK. 


Histrorioat Soorery.—The New York Histori- 
cal Society held its regular monthly meeting last 
evening, President Bradish in the chair. Nearly 
ninety persons were present. The reading of the 
minutes showed a large number of donations to 
the Society. About twenty new members were 
elected. 

Mr. Eugene Lawrence gave the paper of the 
evening, which was upon Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
blithe and bold. He gave a glowing description 
of the glory of the Elizabethan age, and said that 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert was the first preacher of 
the Northwest Passage, and the expedition of 
Sir John Franklin was due to his theory. Mr. 
Lawrence then traced the history of Sir Hum- 
phrey, from his birth in Devonshire, to his death. 
The usual vote of thanks was passed. Dr. Bacon 
stated that the Latin of New York was Nove 
Eboraci, and not Novi EHboraci, as usual in books 
printed in Latin. Another singular fact he would 
like to mention, which was that Americans never 
groan when wounded in battle. Major-Gen, Gaines 
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had told him this, and said that he had heard 
so from Gen. Stark and other generals of the Rev- 
olution. They: always knew when there were 
screams and groans after a volley, that the Brit- 
ish had the worst of it. He desired to have this 
put in print; he thought the same power of 
enduring pain without any external manifesta- 
tion, which existed in the aborigines, had de- 
scended to their successors in the country. It 
seemed to be the result of the climate. It existed 
in all Americans, even if they were Irishmen and 
migrated to this country when they were two 
years old. The Society then adjourned. 


~ Tue Amerioan Ernnotoaioat Soorety.—The 
April meeting was held April 17th, at the resi- 
dence of the president, Hon. George Folsom, who 
occupied the chair. 

A letter was received from Mr. Totten, chief- 
engineer of the Panama Railroad company at 
Aspinwall, April 2d, accepting his appointment 
as a corresponding member, and promising to send 
more curiosities from the Chiriqui graveyards, 
particularly specimens of the stone posts or col- 
wmns which have been recently found in some of 
them, supporting the roofs. He writes: 

“TI was in error in stating that the images I 
sent you were the only stone images discovered 
in Chiriqui. I was so informed; but I have re- 
cently seen small ones from that locality, and 
numerous stone articles, apparently household 
utensils, with figures of animals cut upon them, 
showing that the art of working stone was known 
to the aborigines of that country.” 

Lieut. Col. W. D. Raasloff, chargé d'affaires 
for Denmark, took his seat as a member, and 
presented a collection of ancient stone instru- 
ments, received from Professor Thompson, Di- 
rector of the Royal Museums of Copenhagen. 
They were taken from ancient mounds, and were 
chiefly made of flint. The most highly finished 
is a spear-head, or perhaps a poniard, 9 or 10 
inches long. 

Mr. R. also presented a collection of archwo- 
logical publications from Denmark, and speci- 
mens of the beautiful new coins issued by his 
government for circulation in their W. Indies. 
They are of 1 cent, 5, 10, and 20 cents, on the 
American decimal system. 

On motion of Dr. Wynne, seconded by Mr. 
Loosey (Austrian Consul-general), the thanks of 
the Society were presented to Mr. Ruasloff and 
Prof. Thompson. 

The president spoke in terms of admiration of 
the extent, value, and beauty of the Danish mu- 
seums, expressed regret that they should be so 
far before us, in even American antiquities, for 
which they deserve high praise. 

The president presented the two publications 
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of the “Shanghai Literary and Scientific So- 
ciety.” 

A letter was read from L. Tappan, Esq., ac- 
companying an Arabic manuscript, of several 
pages, from Africa, purporting to contain a his- 
tory of the world, extracted from the Koran. 
Mr. Cotheal reported that it was so, and evi- 
dently recently written by some educated negro, 
It is on ruled, light blue paper, apparently 
American. 

Dr. Davis presented a letter from Mr. Hawes, 
of Panama, with a map containing interesting 
answers to questions concerning the Chiriqui 
graves. A law was passed by the Spanish in 
1542, claiming all gold found in huecos (meaning 
graves), which abound in Central America, New 
Grenada, and Peru. 

A report on Gen. Herran’s Chiriqui earthen 
relics, from the committee on antiquities, de- 
scribed the twenty-five articles of which it con- 
sists: nine tripods, ten vases, two small musical 
instruments, &c. ‘The vessels, like others in the 
collections of Drs. Davis and Merritt, are neatly 
and sometimes very gracefully formed of clay, 
few of thein with any appearance of having been 
fused, some glazed*with an unknown substance, 
and painted, probably with metallic oxides, which 
it is desirable to have analyzed. Most of them 
are soon soaked through by water; but such as 
are glazed are water-tight. Several bear re- 
semblance to Roman, Grecian, and Etruscan jars. 
One is nearly like a diota, or Grecian two-eared 
one, among his specimens. 

Dr. Davis remarked on the historical value of 
ancient pottery, and said that the specimens 
from Chiriqui appear to have been moulded upon 
an imitation of vegetables, fruits, shells, or other 
common objects of the country, and ornamented 
with imitations of native animals. In no instance 
has he found any attempt to imitate any thing 
foreign in pottery, copper, or gold. The jars are 
all formed by hand, with no mark of the potter’s 
wheel. He thinks the external and internal lay- 
ers of clay, when light colored, with a black 
stratum between them, must have been pene- 
trated and changed by the coloring matter ap- 
plied, with or without the size or varnish spread 
over them. 

Dr. Merritt mentioned that the natives of the 
Isthmus now make their rude earthen utensils of a 
peculiar black earth, which gives them the appear- 
ance of iron. Some of the ancient Chiriqui jars 
appear to consist, in part, at least, of the same. 
The coloring matter of that clay is probably per- 
oxide of iron, 

Dr. Merritt read the report of the committee 
on the Chiriqui musical instruments, then exhib- 
ited. They are all (but one) whistles or flageo- 
lets, roundish, or in the forms of birds or beasts, 
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from 14 to 4} inches diameter, with an air-cham- 
ber, and from 1 to 4 finger-holes. The pitch and 
scales of these instruments were noted in the re- 
port, and several peculiarities mentioned, dis- 
tinguishing them as of a different species from all 
others known in ancient and modern times. The 
most perfect has three finger-holes to produce 
the notes; A, G, F, E, downward. The fourth 
tinger-hole gives the semitones of these. By 
‘particular process two or three lower notes are 
obtained, A very diminutive instrument, with 
two finger-holes, has a loose ball of baked clay in 
its air-chamber, which, when moved, varies the 
notes, 

Dr. Gajani stated that on investigation, he was 
convinced that some high Roman families ad- 
hered to the modes of interment practised by 
their ancestors; those of native or Etruscan ori- 
gin, interring the body, and those of Latin or 
Trojan descent (as they called it), burning it. 
The two races made their tombs and catacombs 
on opposite sides of the Tiber. The toinb of the 
Scipios was originally on the Vatican Hill, but 
removed across the river, where it has been dis- 
covered in modern times. Dr. G. believes that 
none of the Etruscan vases ever contained hu- 
man remains. They are not large enough, and 
nothing has ever been found in any of them. This 
view is opposed to the long-received opinion that 
all the Romans, for a time, interred their dead, 
and afterwards universally adopted the custom of 
burning them. The Julian family and that of 
the Scipios appear to have been of different 
races. Campana, who first entered the tomb of 
the Scipios, affirmed that he saw the form of a 
man’s body on a bier, which soon crumbled and 
disappeared under the effect of the air. The bier, 
being of iron, remained. Six pounds weight of 
gold was found. 

Judge Daly remarked, that he had seen marks 
of fire on some of the remains in Etruscan tombs. 

The Society were informed that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of the Isthmus have a bill be- 
fore them for regulating the exploration of graves 
in Chiriqui, &. An amendment, proposed by 
Governor Obaldia, requires licenses from the 
government for short terms, and securing pro- 
prietors of land from loss and damage. 


Corrrotion.—James Hale, vol. iv., p. 139, 
should be James Hall. Judge Hall, so well 
known as a western writer, founded the Illinois 
Gazette, and conducted it till his removal to 
Vandalia, when he began the Jilinois Weekly 
Register, and subsequently, in 1860, the Z/linois 
Monthly Magazine. He also edited the Western 
Monthly Magazine, begun at Cincinnati in 1835. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Civoinnatt IN 1777.—As this was the most 
considerable town, or city, as it was soon after- 
ward called, that I had seen, I felt great interest 
in examining it. There was not one brick house 
in the city. There may have been a low and 
rough stone house of small dimensions. 

The houses, and there were very few of them, 
were principally of boat planks, taken from the 
flatboats in which emigrants had descended the 
river. The planks were reduced to the proper 
length, and then set on end so as to make the 
walls of the building, and the roof was covered 
with thin sawed plank or clap-boards. Some of 
the better order of houses had a second story. 
For the first time I here saw a dray; I think 
there were three or four of them in the town. 

The streets were wholly unimproved, except 
that a plank or log was thrown across places that 
would otherwise have been impassable, 

At this place we engaged an ox-team to carry 
certain articles which were indispensable, and 
which we could not carry in our knapsacks. I 
think that no other teams but oxen were used for 
expeditions into the country, as the danger of 
having horses stolen by roving bands of Indians, 
was very great. 

Leaving the city, we pursued a northerly di- 
rection until we reached the farm of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, which was about forty miles from Cin- 
cinnati, and between which and the city there 
was but one house.—Judge MeLean’s Reminis- 
cences, 3 

Toms oF Roger Witttams.—The Providence 
Journal, speaking of the exhumation of the remains 
of Roger Williams, says: “That it is known that 
the family burial-place was in a field back of the 
house of the late Sullivan Dorr, Esq. The fact has 
been handed down that, about the year 1740, his 
grave was encroached upon by a new grave pre- 
pared for one of his descendants; which seems to 
show that its exact locality was not marked then. 
There is no later account of it. One of the de- 
scendants of Mr. Williams, Mr. Shadrach Randall 
of North Providence, has recently tried to deter- 
mine the spot, and if he could recover any re- 
mains, to remove them to a more public and 
secure deposit. Two graves were found running 
into each other, and without doubt the one 
furthest west was that of Williams. But no dis- 
tinguishable remains could be found. A number 
of nails, a small fragment of wood, undoubtedly 
of the coffin, and a mass of black earth, was all 
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that could be reclaimed. The contents of the 
grave, such as they were, were taken to a tomb 
in the North Burial Ground Mr. Randall in- 
tends, with a pious care which does him honor, 
to remove all the remains whicl may be dis- 
closed by further search, and give .hem burial in 
the public ground. On that day but two graves 
were opened, though three or four, apparently of 
children, were uncovered. An apple-tree had 
run its roots through the graves, and by absorb- 
ing somewhat of their contents, had very likely 
liastened their decomposition.” 

Tur Frencu Acapemy.-—Our readers may like 
to know something about the French Academy, 
so called, which has just conferred its honors 
upon our distinguished townsinan, Mr. Motley. 
The true title of this illustrious body is Znstitut 
Impérial de France. It is composed of five sep- 
arate academies. First, is Z’ Académie Francaise, 
comprising forty members, and hence sometimes 
called Les Quarante, or “The Forty.” These 
wre, or are supposed to be, the most distinguished 
writers in France: philosophers, historians, poets, 
novelists, essayists, &c. They meet twice a week, 
and have particular supervision of the purity of 
the French tongue, having been founded by Car- 
dinal Richelieu, for that object, in 1635. To 
them we owe the French dictionary which bears 
their name. Next comes the Academy of In- 
seriptions—L’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres,—composed of forty members, ten hon- 
orary members, eight foreign associates, and fifty 
corresponding members. History, geography, 
philology, antiquities, classical literature, the 
study of medals and inscriptions, belong to this 
academy, which superintends the publication of 
several learned works. No Americans are mem- 
bers of this body. Among Englishmen, Prof. 
Wilson, the learned Sanscrit scholar, is a foreign 
associate, and Col. Leake, Mr. Wright, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Mr. Layard, and Mr. Cureton, are 
corresponding members, Then is the Academy 
of Sciences—L’ Académie des Sciences,—that is, 
geometry, astronomy, mathematics, natural his- 
tory, &c., which numbers sixty-five members, 
eight foreign associates; ten honorary members, 
and one hundred corresponding members. Our 
adopted countryman, Prof. Agassiz, is a corre- 
sponding member. Among Englishmen, Prof. 
Faraday, Sir David Brewster, and Sir John 
Herschel, are foreign associates; and Sir William 
Hamilton, Mr. Moseley, Mr. Fairbairn, Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, Prof. Airy, Admiral Smyth, Mr. Hind, 
Prof. Adams, Sir James Ross, Prof. Barlow, Prof. 
Forbes, Prot. Wheatstone, Mr. Graham, Sir R. 
Murchison, Prof. Sedgwick, Sir Wm. Hooker, Mr. 
Bracey Clark, Prof. Lindley, Prof. Owen, and Sir 
B. Brodie, are corresponding members. Then 
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comes the Academy of Fine Arts—L’ Académie 
des Beaux Arts—comprising forty members, ten 
honorary members, ten foreign associates, and 
forty corresponding members. These are paint- 
ers, sculptors, engravers, architects, and mu- 
sical composers. No American belongs to this 
academy: and only two Englishmen,—Prof. 
Cockerel, a foreign associate, and Prof. Don- 
aldson, a corresponding member. Next is the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences— 
TD’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques— 
comprising forty members, six honorary mem- 
bers, six foreign assoc'ates, and forty-five corre- 
sponding members. Five of our countrymen are 
corresponding members: Mr. Everett, Mr. Ban- 
croft, Prof. Lieber, Pres. Tappan of Michigan 
University, and Mr. Motley. Lord Brougham is 
a foreign associate; and Dr. Whewell, Archbishop 
Whateley, Mr. John Austin, Mr. Jacob, Mr. Se- 
nior, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Grote, are corresponding 
members. 

A place in the French Institute is a very high 
honor, greatly coveted, and among resident mem- 
bers canvassed for with as much ardor as political 
distinctions are here. It is also a place of some 
substantial value; for each resident member re- 
ceives fifteen hundred francs a year. The free, or 
honorary members, receive no salary. Some are 
members of more than one academy ; for instance, 
Ampére, Vitet, Villemain, and Merimée are mem- 
bers of the French Academy, and of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. Cousin, Thiers, Mignet, Remu- 
sat, G. O. Dupin, and the Duc de Broglie are 
members of the French Academy and of the 
Academy of Morai and Political Sciences; while 
the venerable head of the illustrious Biot wears a 
triple crown, he being a member of the French 
Academy, the Academy of Inscriptions, and the 
Academy of Sciences.—Boston Courier, March 
29, 1860. oe 

Tne PresipentiaL Eveorion or 1832.—The 
counties of Sullivan, Ulster, Dutchess, Orange, 
Rockland, Putnam, Westchester, New York, 
Richmond, Queens, Kings, and Suffolk, lying 
together in the southeastern corner of the State 
of New York, gave a majority of 13,601 for the 
electoral ticket friendly to Gen. Jackson, in 1832. 
This was the exact majority for that ticket in the 
whole State, the votes of the rest of the State be- 
ing balanced. aa 

Acuienpase—Its Meantne.—Achiendase, the 
Huron name given to Jerome Lalemont, and, 
subsequently, by the Iroqnois to his successors, as 
Superiors of the Jesuit missions, means, according 
to Father Potier, a new name, Its components 
are, Achienda, or asenda, name, and ase, to be 
new. 
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PAPER 
‘** Georgia Bills” may be added to the specimens 
described in vol. ii, pp. 17-19. They bear 
same ambitious ornamentation, and abound 
equally in astronomical signs and printers’ de- 


vices with those previously alluded to, but are) 


later in date, and appear to be issues of the Pro- 
vincial Congress at the very opening of the Rev- 
olution, 

In the first specimen, the words “ CERTIFI- 
CATE,” “FOUR SPANISH-MILLED DOL- 
LARS,” and “CONGRESS,” in the second, 
third, and fourth lines, and the words * FOUR” 
* DOLLARS,” inelosing a spirited cut of a * rifle- 
min,” or “ranger,” are printed in red. The sig- 
natures and the pumbering of each are in manu- 
script; the names attached being those of well- 
known patriots, several of whom subsequently 
received the highest honors in the gift of their 
fellow-citizens. Ws Oh Oe 


Marriace Notices in tue Otpen Time.—The 
following are from the (Boston) Independent 
Chronicle tor November 14, 1776: 

“Lieut. John Ingersoll of the Battalion of 
Train, of this State, to Miss Sally Spear, Daugh- 
ter of Capt. David Spear—a Lady possessed of 
every Qualification requisite to conduce to the 
Hi: ern of the Marriage State. 


“Mr. Nathaniel Crosswell, Goldsmith, to Miss 


Polly Whitinan—a Lady w ith Ac complishments 
sufficient to render the Marriage State most agree- 
able and happy.” 


Joun Hancoox.—The following advertisement 
is trom the (Boston) Zadependent Chronicle for 
January 29, 1778: 

* All persons who are indebted to the Honor- 
able John Hancock, Esq., are requested to make 
immediate payment to the subscriber, who is 
fully empowered to receive his dues; and all per- 
sons Who have demands upon, or accounts open 
with Mr. Hancock, are also desired to bring them 
in for immediate settlement. Constant attend- 
nunee for transacting the above business, will be 
given at the Subscriber’s House, in Tremont- 
street, near the Chapel. 

“ WitttamM Ban, Attorney to the 


ww ] 
Currency or GroreiA.—Two more 


the 





“Hon, Joun Hanoook, Ese. 
“*S* Continental Bills will be received in Pay- 


ment, in preference to Gold or Silver.” 


OrtemvaL Lerrer or Wasnineron.—By the 
politeness of G. W. Pratt, Esq., I am enabled to 
send you a copy of a letter, for publication, writ- 
ten by General Washington to Samuel Williams, 
American consul at Hamburgh, in reply to one 
written him by Mr. Williams, announcing the 


safe arrival of Gen. Lafayette at Hamburgh. The 
letter is on a quarto sheet of water-lined paper, 
and the chirography is of the neatest and fairest 
deseription—not an erasure, blot, a single letter 
out of the uniform line; it is just such penman- 
ship as our old writing-master, Barnabas Whit- 
ney, used to be delighted with. The envelope 
bears the seal of Washington in perfect condition. 
J. C. 
Boston, May, 1860. 


Mount Vernon, 10th Jan’y, 1798, 

Sir: Your letter of the 5th of Oct, from Ham- 
burgh, has been received, giving me the first di- 
rect and certain account of the arrival of General 
Lafayette and family at that place; a cireum- 
stance highly pleasing to his friends in this coun- 
try—to none more than myself; and for the 
prompt advice you have been so obliging as to 
give me of it, | pray you to accept my sincere 
thanks, 

Fortunate indeed was it for him and family that 
they did not (according to what has been reported 
to have been their intention), embark in the ship 
John, which was lost on the coast of New Jersey, 
and the passengers with great dithiculty, and at 
the utmost peril of their lives, saved. It may be 
fortunate too on another account; the delay 
may give a chance to meet his son in Europe; 
whose ardent desire, fanned by premature ac- 
counts of their actual liberation, could no longer 
be restrained from flying to the expected embraces 
of his parents in Paris, to which place he was 
informed ee were journeying, through Italy. 
He left New York the 26th of October, in the 
ship Clio, for Havre de Grace, and probably would 
have (at that season) a short passage. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Huinble Servant, 
G. WasiINGTON, 
Sami. Witurams, Esq. 


Swinetne Stans.—The oldest sign-post on the 
island of Manhattan, that we have any account 
of, hung out at the corner of the Heere Straat. 
It was the sign of “The Wooden Horse,” and 
belonged to an eating-house kept by one Jan 
Geraardt, in the year 1657, in that quarter. 

ore. 


CapwaLLAper CoLpen.—In a note in A 
Booth’s “History of the City of New York,” 
419, it is stated that “ Colden had served or a 
drammer i in 1745, in the army of the Pretender.’ 
Before writing history this lady ought to study it. 
The Hon. Cadwallader Colden was a member of 
His Majesty’s Council of New York, in 1745. 
SrcDentr. 
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Axpenagui.—Onur correspondent “ Brunovicus” 
says: “The true pronunciation of the word 
(Wab-na-ki) as given to the writer by a Penob- 
scot Indian at Old Town, as well as it can be 
indicated by letters, is ‘* Wémp-é-nahkh-hé.” 
The analysis of the word seems to be “* Wompi,” 
white, and “ ahki” (“ ohke,” Eliot, ‘auke,” Nar- 
ragansett), meaning land, which in usage was 
equivalent to place, locus. The meaning is, then, 
“The white place” in allusion to the white, clear 
light of the rising day, and so emphatically de- 
scriptive of * The East.” 

Mr. Cuogq, missionary at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, writes: 

“In Algonquin, Waban, means east ; aki, land; 
Wabanaki, the eastern land, and by extension, a 
man of the eastern lund, an east: as in French, 
they say wn pais, to mean a fellow-countryman, one 
of the same country (pais) as the speaker. The 
plural of Wabanaki is indifferently Wabanakik or 
Wabanakiwak, or, as formerly written, Wabanaki- 
wek. ‘This word, not only in the plural, but even 
in the singular, now meaus exclusively the people 
of the country, and not the country itself. To ex- 
press, in Algonquin, the country of the Abenakis, 
you must say: Wabanakik ot akiwa, the Abe- 
nakis their land, or else employ the peculiar termi- 
nation nang, added to the singular of national 
names. Wabinakinang, in the country of the Ab- 
enakis; Bostonenang, in the country of the Bos- 
tonians, 7. ¢., in the United States; Aganeca- 
nang, in England.” 

The authority of this master of the Algonquin 
and Mohawk, convinces us that the word 
ininiwag doves not enter in Wabenakiwak. 

The definition given by Rev. E. Vetromile, the 
Penobscot missionary, is wanba, from the east, 
naghi, owr ancestors, and ak, the plural termina- 
tion. 


Mononcaneta.— According to Rev. David 
Jones’s “Journal of Two Visits made to some 
Indians on the west side of the River Ohio, in the 
Years 1772 and 1773,” page 10, ‘“ Mononga- 
hela, according to the Indian pronunciation, is, 
Mehmonawangehelak, which signities Falling-in- 
bank river. From the richness of the soil, the 
banks of this river frequently break and fall into 
the stream; hence it takes its name.” 

Muskineum, according to the same writer, p. 
68, means, in Shawnee, Moose-eye river. 


of Norborne 


Gov. Boretrourt.—The death 
Berkeley, Baron Botetourt, governor of Virginia, 
is stated in Burke’s “ Extinct and Dormant Peer- 


age,” as having occurred in 1776. Nicolas and 
Courthope copy this date in their “ Historic 
Peerage of England,” p. 67; but it is an error. 
Lord Botetourt died in 1770 or 1771; the gen- 
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eral Assembly of Virginia voted, on 20th July, 
1771, to erect a statute to his memory, See the 
inscription thereon in Howe's “ Ilist. Coll. of 
Va.,” p. 326. Ore. 


Gov. Dunxmore.—Some confusion occurs in 
Burke’s “ Dictionary of the Peerage and Baron- 
etage,” respecting the Countess of Dunmore. At 
p. 844, it is stated that John, fourth Earl of 
Dunmore (the Gov. of Virginia), married Lady 
Charlotte Stewart, daughter of Alexander, sixth 
earl of Galloway. ‘Turning next to the title 
*“ Galloway, Alexander, sixth earl,” we learn 
that he had three sons and six daughters, 
and that “Charlotte,” the youngest, married 
William, fifth earl of “Dunmore.”  Return- 
ing now to the title ‘* Dunmore,” we find 
that ‘* George” was the naine of the jifth earl, 
while “ William” is represented as the third earl, 
and her ladyship’s father-in-law, ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Many persons are under the 
impression that the name of this State owes its 
title to the fact of an influence exercised by Wil- 
liam Penn on the Councils of England to that 
effect. Such is not the case, as proved in the 
extract from a letter written by William Penn, 
dated January 5th, 1681: 

“This day, after many waitings, watchings, 
solicitings, and disputes in council, my country 
was confirmed to me under the great seal of Eng- 
land, with large powers and privileges, by the 
name of Pennsylvania, a name the king would 
give it in favor of my father. I chose New 
Wales, being a hilly country ; and when tlie sec- 
retary, a Welshinan, refused to call it New Wales, 
I proposed Sylvania, and they added Penn to it; 
though I was much opposed to it, and went to 
the king to have it struck out, He said it was 
past, and he would take it upon him; nor could 
twenty guineas move the under-secretary to vary 
the name; for I feared it might be looked on as 
vanity in me, and not as a respect in the king to 
my father, as it really was.” 


Dear Sir: The following sentences in Timu- 
cuana, which probably will be found of inter- 
est to the curious in the Indian tongues of 
our country, are taken from a letter written in 
the year 1688, in San Mateo, on the St. Jolin’s 
River, Florida, by several chiefs of the Timucua 
nation to the king of Spain on the occasion of re- 
ceiving a visit from the newly arrived governor 
of the province, Don Diego de Quiroga y Lossada, 
successor of Don Juan Marques de Cabrera. The 
language, on examination, will be found to be 
that which was found, by the earliest French 
and Spanish settlers, spoken over the north- 
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eastern quarter of the peninsula and a portion 
of territory now in Georgia, within the limits of 
Camden and Wave Counties. ‘The translation 
into Spanish was made at the time by a native of 
the province, Father Francisco de Roxas, friar 
of the Franciscan order in the convent at Saint 
Augustine. B. 8. 


Original. 
E ree cAAno Cont cA: 


Na nemi Ano quela mitonoma ni cia bobila ha 
ca heqeno cumena timococo Anequela mifonoma 
ni cia botela queniqe Ano heba sisironima nibo- 
tage Anona io hola ta puqua himeso bonibila 
hacu dontie cunaquimo si ni ene bobitila Anona 
io holata yoqua carema te eia tama lahacunaqui- 
mo si ni eve bobitila naquenema betaleq dios 
iquimi legeysa coniquy so bonihabenamotanicate 
holata ynemi mate Ano quela caremate Amuna 
puqua ninabara sobota niquo sobonige ysacoman- 
ta ciatanicala Acu Ana na ioholata ponobi io 
qucarema ca cini sobone maquino sini sobomo 
bilenincono Cristiano ni puqua cocolebo hela 
Cristiano leno leno le habemata cubsaniheba si 
bonela minete pataqui lo nonebele caynta Cristi 
Ano utima niparifo si bonela hacu pataqui..... 


Translation from the Timucuana. 
Av Rey nuestro Senor: 


Siempre emos sido vassallos de V. M. pero 
agora con mejor racon y de todo coragon la somos 
y asi queremos hablar. V.M. ha ynviado muchos 
governadores pero como Don Diego no emos 
visto ninguno; otros que an sido governadores 
estan aqui pero como este no emos visto ninguno, 
y por esta causa damos a V. M. las gracias. Nos 
a socorrido a los casiques y pobres vassallos de 
Vra Magestid con ropa por ecvia causa esta- 
mos muy agradecidos; Dios se la pague a V. M.: 
y silos Sefiores governadores que an benido fueran 
como el que oy esta fueramos mejores Xptianos. 
Su merced a travajado mucho en nro vien con tan 
mialos tienpos y por si mesino a visitado a todos 
los lugares de Xptianos y de ynfieles como fue 
Basisa y nos a dado mucho consuelo ....... 


Translation (not literal) from the Spanish. 
To rug Kine ovr Lorn; 


We have ever been vassals of Your Majesty ; 
but now with more reason and entire hearts we 
ure so, and hence we wish to speak, Your Ma- 
jesty has sent many governors, but like Don Diego 
we have seen none; others have been here as 
governors, but like him we have not seen any ; 
for this governor we give thanks to your Majesty. 
He has succored us—the caciqnes and poor vas- 
siuls of your Majesty—with clothes, on which ac- 
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count we are very pleased; God will reward 
Your Majesty ; and had the lords governors who 
have come here been like him that is to-day we 
should be better Christians. His worship has 
labored much for our good in this so bad weather, 
and he himself has visited all places of Chris- 
tians, and of such infidels as is Wasisa, and has 
given us much coinfort....... 


Irvinc1ana.—To the two brief pieces of poetry 
printed in “Irvingiana,” the only produetion of 
Washington Irving, we believe, hitherto printed, 
may now be added the following copy of verses, 
which appear in the May number of Thackeray’s 
Cornhill Magazine. The lines were apparently 
written on a visit by Mr. Irving to the seat of 
Mr. Hope, the author of * Anastatius :” 


WRITTEN IN THE DeEPDENE ALBUM. 


Thou record of the votive throng 
That fondly seek this fairy shrine, 
And pay the tribute of a song 
Where worth and loveliness combine,— 


What boots that I, a vagrant wight 

From clime to clime still wandering on, 
Upon thy friendly page should write 

— Who'll think of me when I am gene ? 


Go plough the wave, and sow the sand; 
Throw seed to every wind that blows; 

Along the highway strew thy hand, 
And fatten on the crop that grows, 


For even thus the man that roams 

On heedless hearts his feeling spends ; 
Strange tenant of a thousand homes, 

And triendless, with ten thousand friends! 


Yet here, for once, I'll leave a trace, 
To ask in aftertimes a thought; 
To say that here a resting- place 
My wayworn heart has fondly sought, 


So the poor pilgrim heedless strays, 
Unmoved, through many a region fair ; 
But at some shrine his tribute pays, 
To tell that he has worshipp’d there. 


. ~— Wasuineton Irvine, 
une 24, 1822, 


A Lerrer oF Wasuineton.—The letter of 
Washington, to which a correspondent calls our 
attention in a paper entitled “ A Morning at Eden 
Lodge,” in the London Atheneum of April 7, 1860, 
is one addressed to William Eden, subsequently 
Lord Auckland, then fellow-commissioner with the 
Earl of Carlisle and George Johnstone, sent. to 
America during the war in 1778. The letter, 
though given in the Athexe@um from the original, 
has already appeared, doubtless from the Letter 
Books, in Mr, Sparks’ “ Lite of Washington,” vol. 
v.,p. 401. The Atheneum gleanings from the 
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manuscript Eden Papers, are interesting to Amer- 
ican readers, for their revelations of English af- 
fairs contemporary with the Revolution. 


Prace oF Worsuip wirnour Worsniprers.— 
To the Editor of the Transcript: In your histor- 
ical reminiscences in last Tuesday’s 7'ranscript, 
relating to the churches in Boston, and referring 
to the Quakers’ meeting-house in Milton-place, 
you ask: “Is there another instance in the coun- 
try where a religious sect owns a neat and a sub- 
stantial church in a city or town whiclr does not 
contain a single family of the faith to which the 
building is consecrated?” I answer, there is. 
In Newport, R. I., you may see a neat and sub- 
stantial Jewish synagogue, endowed with funds 
for a minister’s stipend, and also a dwelling-house 
annexed. These are kept in good order by a 
worthy Quaker of that city—there being no fam- 
ily professing the Jewish faith resident in New- 
port. There is likewise a Jewish cemetery in 
Newport, of as ornamental and tasteful arrange- 
ment as such a place is susceptible of; and when- 
ever a congregation of Jews shall form itself in 
accordance with the requisite conditions, these 
will all be consigned to their use. Until then, 
they are held in trust, with the condition that 
they must be kept in thorough repair.—Boston 
Transcript. 


West’s Piorure or Penn's Treaty with 
THE InpIANsS.—The following is an original au- 
tograph letter from Benjamin West, written in 
London, in 1775, upon the subject of his picture 
of Penn’s treaty with the Indians at Shacka- 
maxon. The letter seems to have accompanied 
copies of the well-known plate engraved from the 
original painting. The latter, it will be remem- 
bered, is at present in the collection of Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., Esq., of Phila. The letter, of which 
the following is a literal copy, is owned by a 
prominent citizen, who is a relative of the great 
painter : 

Dear Broruer: I could not neglect so favor- 
able an opportunity as this by Captain Falconer 
to send you the print, Wim. Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians, when he founded the Province of 
Pennsylvania. I have taken the liberty to intro- 
duce the likeness of our Father and Brother of 
Reading into the picture in the group of Friends 
that accompany Wm. Penn: that is the likeness 
of your brother that stands immediately behind 
Penn resting on his cane. I need not puint out 
the figure of our Father. I believe you will find 
some likeness of him in the print, tho’ they have 
all lost something of that when compared with 
the original picture. I have the pleasure to ac- 
quaint you, our Father is in as perfect health as I 
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ever remember to have seen him; he has been 
in London on a visit fur this month, and left me 
but yesterday on his return to Oxfordshire. All 
ow’ relations here are well—my youngest boy 
who is turned of three years old is just recovered 
from anocalation (inoculation)—who has had it 
in a fine manner; it is a happy circumstance, and 
has removed a load of anxiety from me and his 
mamma, 

My Father acquainted me when in town that 
your mother-in-law’s sister was dead, and that 
she was left her heir—that he believed no one 
had wrote to her concerning it; if se, 1 think 
somebody should see into the situation of things, 
as I understand there is something of consequence 
left. If your mother should not have been in- 
formed, please communicate the subject of this to 
her—and if I can be of any use in aiding her in 
the Business on this side the water she may com- 
mand me. 

My Bessy desires her love may be given with 
mine to you and sister and Family. 

I am, Dear Brother, 
Your affectionate 


Beng. West. 
Lonpon, July 12th, 1775. 


When you for the future write to me, direct to 
Newman street, Oxford street. 


To William West, Upper Darby, to the care of Joseph 
Shewell, Philadelphia. 


INTERESTING MeMENTO oF THE RevoLution.— 
Mr. Charles H. Morse, says the Boston Journal, 
of April 24th, has exhibited to us the original 
parol signed by Gen. Burgoyne and other officers 
of his army, captured at Saratoga by Gen. Gates. 
The captured red-coats, as is well-known, were 
quartered at Cambridge, Medford, Charlestown, 
and Watertown, and their names form the long- 
est list of “fighting men” that we have seen for 
many aday. The following is a copy of this in- 
teresting document: 


“ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
being under the restrictions of the convention 
made on the sixteenth of October last, between 
Lieutenant-General Burgoyne and Major-General 
Gates, do promise and engage, on our word and 
honor, and in the faith of gentlemen, to remain in 
the quarters assigned us for our residence in 
Cambridge, Watertown, Medford, and Charles- 
town, in the State of Massachusetts Bay, and at 
no time to exceed or pass the following limits, 
viz.: Swan’s shop at Charlestown Neck, the Cam- 
bridge road up to the cross-way between Mr. 
Codman’s house and Fort No. 38; the said cross- 
way out to the road by Mr, Inman’s house, tak- 
ing in the Hospital Barracks; from thence a 
straight line to Cambridge bridge; from thence 
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the north brink of Charles river to Watertown 
bridge; from thence the Boston road as far as 
the crotch of the way at Anger’s corner; from 
Watertown bridge up the road to the northwest 
corner of Mr, Remington’s house, and from Learn 

ed’s l'avern the Cambridge road on to the common 
to the Menotomy road, up said road to Cooper's 
Tavern, taking in the Menotomy pond; but not 
to pass the beach on the south, west, or north 
sides thereof; from Cooper’s Tavern down to the 
east end of Benj’n Tufts’ house in Medford, and 
from Medford Bridge the Boston road to Swan’s 
shop, the first-mentioned bounds. The interme- 
diate roads are within the parol, and the back- 
yards of the respective quarters to the distance 
of eighty yards from them, during our continu- 
ance in this State, or until the Continental Gen- 
eral commanding in this State, His Excellency 
General Washington, or the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, shall order otherwise; and that we 
will not directly or indirectly give any intelli- 
gence whatsvever to the enemies of the United 
States, or do or say any thing in opposition to or 
in prejudice of the measures and proceedings of 
any Congress for the said States during our con- 
tinuance here as afvresaid, or until we are duly 
exchanged or discharged; and that we will at all 
times duly obey the rules and regulations already 
established for the government of the troops in 
quarters, 

“Given under our hands at Cambridge, in the 
State of Massachusetts Bay, this thirteenth day 
of December, in the year of our Lord, 1777.” 

The document is signed by Lieut. Gen. Bur- 
goyne, in a broken, tremulous handwriting (his 
signature was usually firm and handsome); by 
Maj. Gen. William Phillips, the Britisher who 
once wrote to Gen. Washington as “ Mr. Wash- 
ington,” then as * George Washington,” and finally 
as “General Washington ;” and one hundred and 
eighty-six other officers, 


QUERIES. 


Pawnee Staves in Oarontva.—A Canadian 
Ordonnance of April 13, 1709, begins thus: 
“Having a perfect’ knowledge of the advantage 
which this colony would derive, if we could 
securely bring in, by purchase made by the farm- 
ers, Indians called Panis (Pawnees), which nation 
is very remote from this country, and who can be 
got only through Indians who go to seize them in 
their own country and most frequently sell them 
to the English of Carolina, and who have some- 
times sold to the people of this country, who are 
often defrauded of the considerable amounts 
which they give for them, in consequence of the 
ideas of liberty suggested to them by those who 


have none, which makes them almost always 
leave their masters, and that under the pretext 
that there are no slaves in France, which is not 
true so far as regards the colonies dependent on 
it, inasmuch as in the West Indies all the negroes 
bought by the planters, are deemed slaves; and 
as all the colonies should be regarded as on the 
same footing, and the people of the Pawnee na- 
tion are as necessary to the people of this coun- 
try to cultivate the land and to do other work 
which might be undertaken, as the negroes do in 
the Isles, and that these sort of engagements are 
very useful to this colony.” It then legalizes the 
property and fines those who induce the negrves 
and Indians to run away.—Zdits et Ordonnan- 
ces, i., p. 871. 
Are there any traces in the Southern States of 
this trade in Pawnee’slaves? Ss. 
Josep Warren.—If any of your readers have 
a copy of the following pamphlet, they will oblige 
by communicating the fact to the Historical Mag- 
azine: “An Evtoeium on Major-General Josep 
Warren, who fell in the action at Charlestown, 
June xvii., MpcoLxxv. By a CoLumBian. Arina 
Virunque Cano — Virgil. Boston: Printed by 
John Boyle, in Marlborough-street, MpooLtxx1.” 
J, 0. 


Vatue or Rear Estate i tms Ciry 200 
Years Ago.—I have before me a deed of a piece 
of land, described as follows: It stood on the 
west side, by the Broad highway, bounded on 
the east and north sides by the same Highway 
and the city wall; and on the west by Domine 
Drisius, and southerly by Jacob Vis, and the 
garden of the West India Company. The lot was 
eight rods (or 128 feet) front, by about the same 
in depth. The price paid for it in 1657, was 
1850 guilders, or $750. The property was imme- 
diately south of Trinity Church. 

Do the reeords furnish any earlier mention of 
the Broad-high-way than this? It had been pre- 
viously known as the “ Great” Highway. O’O. 


Rev. Witttam Eyre Sarispury, vol. i., p. 158, 
author of “ Vindiew Justificationis Gratuite,” 
published about 1656. Can any of the readers 
of the Historical Magazine give any information 
concerning him and his family ? E. A. O. 

Letters oF aN AMERICAN Spy.—Can any cor- 
respondent of the H. M. inform me of the author- 
ship of a book entitled “ Letters | written in Lon- 
don | by an | American Spy, | from the year 1764 
to the year 1785, | printed in London in 1786.” 

The book is inscribed to Brian Edwards, Esq., 
and the inscription is dated, Chichester, March 1, 
1786. G. M. M. 
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Sone, Boston Forxs.—When Washington visit- | 
ed Boston, in 1789, a song was written to com- 
memorate the event, of which the following frag- | 
ment only is remembered, ‘Can any one supply | 
the residue? 

“The Boston folks * * * * 
Are always full of notions ; 
The boys and girls, their mams and dads, 
Are fill’d with joy’s commotions.” 
Tynessurcu, Mass, April 18, 1860. 
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ALtecHany.—What is the meaning of this 
word ? PirTsBURG. 


This word appears to be derived from the Seneca 
dialect of the Iroquois language; and from the 
word “ De-o'-na-ga-no,” “ cold water,” by changes 
allowed in the dialects of the Iroquois and in- 
creased by English encroachment, viz. : 

1. By dropping the first syllable, and so leaving 
* O’-na-ga-no,” as is done in “ Te-car'-nase-te-o,” 
now “ Ca’nisteo; in * De-u-na-dil-lo,” now “ Una- 
dilla;” in * De-o-nun-da-da-sis” (in the Cayuga 
dialect) shortened to “ Nun-da-da-sis” (in the 
Seneca); in “* De-o-neh-da-eh” (in Cayuga) short- 
ened into “ O-neli-da” (in Seneca) ; and * O-ne-a- 
ga” (in Cayuga) into “ Ne-ah-ga” (in Seneca and 
Onondaga). 

2. The next change is the substitution of 7 for 
n (commutable letters), so that we have ‘ O’-le- 


ga-no.” 


8. Then came the last change, by the transfer 
of the word to English pronunciation and writing, 
and sv 





“ O’-le-ga-no” became 
“ All’-e-ga-na,” 

and afterwards 
“ Al-le-gha-ny.” 

The word was applied in its pure Indian form 
of * De-o'-na-ga-no” to the northern branch of the 
Ohio, where the modern spelling is stillin use. A 
reference to the extinct tribe of the Allegani is 
therefore not needed to find the origin of the name. 
(See “ The Iroquois League.”’) 

Confirmation for the foregoing is found in the 
following dialectic forms for water, viz., Hohnega, 
onnuega, ohneka ; with the addition of the word 
anno, which, in the several places where it is 
used, conveys the idea of the cool water of the 
running stream, in distinction from the warmish 
water of the still pond. So that Onnega-anno, 
euphonically shortened to On’-ne-ga-no, and thus 
the origin of “ Alleghany” is the “ Eau froide” 
of the French misssionaries, and the “ cold water” 
of our day and language. Bronoviovs. 


{In the French Onondaga . Dictionary, New 
York, 1859, verb. Hau, cold water is hohnegano, 
and in Bruyas’ Mohawk Radicals, verb. anno, 
cold, onneganno is cold water. 5.] 
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Mrs. Catuarine Greene.—This lady, whose 
maiden name was Ray, was a native of Block 
Island. She married a Mr. Greene, a brother of 
Gen. Greene, and at one time the Governor of 
Rhode Island. The letters to her from Dr. Frank- 
lin, in his works, and hers to hii, in the recently 
published Franklin correspondence, lead us to 
wish to know something more of her. When did 
What children survived her? Are any 
of her descendants now living ? M. E. 
PuiLaDELPHia. 


Wampanoaes.—According to a valued corre- 
spondent, the Penobscots call themselves Womp- 
é-nahkh-hé. This form of Abnaki approaches 
very closely to Wampanoag. Is there any reason 
to suppose them identical ? 8. 


Smoox-Marriace 1n New Yorx.—In the in- 
teresting narrative of the Life of Oulandah 
Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African, written 
by himself, and published in London in 1789, in 
vol. ii., p. 224, we find: ‘“ While we lay here 
(New York, a. p. 1784) a circumstance happened 
which I thought extremely singular. One day a 
malefactor was to be executed on a gallows; but 
with a condition that if any woman, having 
nothing on but her shift, married the man under 
the gallows, his life was to be saved. This extra- 
ordinary privilege was claimed; a woman pre- 
sented herself, and the marriage ceremony was 
performed,” 

Can any of our readers give any explanation of 


this ? L. N. & Q. 


Faoriities.—Detinquent States.—Wno Pap 
THE Expenses OF THE Revo_utTionary War.—In 
the Convention of Massachusetts, which met to 
consider the Ounstitution of the United States, 
Hon. Rufus King made the following statement, 
in a speech delivered on the 21st of January, 
1788. 

“How was the war carried on with the paper 
money? Requisitions on- the States in that 
money were made. Who paid them? Massa- 
chusetts, and a few others. A requisition of 
twenty-nine millions of dollars was quotaed on 
Massachusetts and it was paid. This State has 
paid in her proportion of the old money. How 
comes it, then, that gentlemen have any of this 
money by them? Because the other States have 
shamefully neglected to pay their quotas. Do 
you ask for redress? You are scoffed at. The 
next requisition was for eleven millions of dollars, 
six millions of which were to be paid in facilities, 
the rest in silver money, for discharging the in- 
terest of the national debt. If the legislature 
found a difficulty in paying the hard money, why 
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did they not pay the paper? But one million 
and two hundred thousand dollars have been 
paid, and six States have not paid a farthing 
of it. 

After mentioning another requisition equally 
disregarded, Mr, King said: “‘ Two States have not 
paid a single farthing, from the moment they 
signed the confederation to this day, if my docu- 
ments are to be depended on, and they are open 
to the inspection of all.” 

What were fuctlities ? 

Which were the six States which contributed 
nothing towards the required sum of eleven 
millions ? 

Which were the two States which contributed 
nothing towards the support of the Confeder- 
ation? M. E. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Porrrair oF WASHINGTON FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The following is extracted from the (Boston) 
Independent Chronicle for March 11, 1779. The 
Council was the Supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania. Was the portrait painted? Where 
is it now? es 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Pamapetpnia, Feb. 7. 


The following Resolve of Council was lately 
presented by his Excellency JOSEPH REED, 


Esq., to his Excellency General WASHINGTON, 
“In Council, Philadelphia, January 18. 

“WHEREAS the wisest, freest, and bravest 
nations, in their most virtuous times, have en- 
deavored to perpetuate the memory of those 
who have rendered their country distinguished 
services, by preserving their resemblances in 
statues and paintings. This Council, deeply sen- 
sible how much the liberty, safety, and happiness 
of America in general, and Pennsylvania in par- 
ticular, is owing to his Excellency General 
Wastineton and the brave men under his com- 
mand, 

“ Do resolve that His Excellency General Wash- 
ington be requested to permit this Council to 
place his Portrait in the Council Chamber, not 
only as a mark of the great respect which they 
bear to His Excellency, but that the contem- 
plation of it may excite others to tread in the 
same glorious and disinterested steps which lead to 
public happiness and public honor. 

“ And that the President be requested to wait 
on His Excellency the General with the above 
request, and, if granted, to inquire when and 
where it will be most agreeable to him for Mr. 
Peale to attend him.” 


To which his Excellency General Washington 
was pleased to return the following answer : 
HIST. MAG. VOL. IV. 24 
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Heav-Quvanrters, Puitap., Jan. 20, 1779. 
GentiEMeN: The liberal testimony of appro- 
bation which you did me the honor of transmit- 
ting, by the hands of His Excellency the President, 
coming from so respectable an assembly, cannot 
but make the deepest impression on my mind, 
However conscious I am that your generons 
sensibility attributes too much to me, my respect 
for you leads me to acquiesce in your request and 
gratefully to submit myself, 
Gentlemen, 
Your much obliged and 
Most obedient servant, 
G. Wasnineton. 
To His Excellency Joseru Reep, Esq., Presi- 
dent, and the Council of Pennsylvania. 


Published by Order of Council. 
T. Marraox, Secretary. 


REPLIES. 


FRrankttn’s Arms (vol. iv., p. 122).—Dr. Frank- 
lin’s arms were “ Argent on a bend between two 
lions’ heads erased gules, a dolphin embowed 
between as many martlets or. Crest, A dolphin’s 
head, in pale argent, erased gules, finned or 
between two branches or. 

Sir John Franklin’s arms are said, in the Lon- 
don Notes and Queries tor May 8, 1858, page 
387, to have been “ Argent on a bend azure, 
three dolphins on the field.” Nothing is sajd of 
the crest; but the description of that upon one 
of Sir John Franklin’s spoons, found among the 
Esquimayx, was a dolphin’s head between two 
branches, 

Dr. Franklin’s arms are said, in Edmundser.’s 
Heraldry, to be those of “the Franklins of the 
North.” How they were derived, perhaps the 
Herald’s College in London might tell; but prob- 
ably no person in America can do so. M. E. 


Aptronpaks (vol. iv., p. 152).—Erontaks, on est 
mangeur d’arbre, one is a tree-eater. This word 
is composed of karonta, tree, and of the irregular 
verb ikeks, iseks, iraks, J, thou, he eats ; karon- 
taks, sarontaks, rarontaks, J am, thou art, he is 
an Algonquin ; ratirontaks, they are tree eaters, 
they are Algonquins, the Algonquins ; Rarontaks, 
an Algonquin, Cuvog. 


Tus Game or Boston (vol. iv., p. 57).—In 
“ Letters on the Eastern States,” New York, 1820, 
on p. 307, alluding to the prominent part taken 
by Boston in the Revolution, and the fact that 
the French and Canadians formerly called all 
Americans Bostonians, the author says in a note: 

“ A game of cards was invented at Versailles, 
and called, in honor of the town, Boston ; the 
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points of the game are allusive,—great indepen- 
dence, little independence, great misery, little 
misery, &c. It was composed partly of whist 
and partly of quadrille, though partaking most of 
the former. As it is almost unknown in this 
country, it may be of use to persons who amuse 
themselves in this way to know that this is the 
most interesting game that is played. It is still 
partially in use in France; but in every circle in 
the north of Europe, from Amsterdam to St. 
Petersburg, Boston is now almost the exclusive 
game.” 


Exsenezer Ooox (vol. iv., p. 153).—I have 
among my notes the following title of a poem 
which is or was in the possession of Henry 
Stevens, Esq., of London. The title is given in 
his “ American Nuggets.” 

“Sorwgep Repivivus; Or the Planter’s Look- 
ing Glass. In Burlesque Verse. Calculated for 
the Meridian of Maryland. By E.C. Gent. An- 
napolis: Printed by Williain Parks, for the author. 
MDCOXXX. viii. and text 28 pp. 4to. 

Is this, perhaps, the poem alluded to by “ B. W.,” 
as republished in 1731? Green (if by Mr. Green 
is intended Jonas Green, the printer) did not 
establish a press in Annapolis until 1740. 

8. F. H. Jr. 

Worcester, Mass. 

TioonprroGa (vol. iii, p. 164).—In a late 
number of your Magazine, we are informed that 
the Iroquois name for Michilimackinac and of 
Ticonderoga, is the same. This is not strictly 
correct. The Iroquois name for that romantic 
island, which rises up from the bottom of Lake 
Huron, where that lake is five hundred feet deep, 
is Ti-e-don-der-o-ga (vide Colden’s “Hist. Five 
Nations”), meaning the Place of Rocks hanging 
over the waters. 

The same elements of sound, with variations, 
and the introduction of one full vowel, e, and 
the change of one consonantal sound, namely, ¢ 
for d, composes the Iroquois name of Ticonderoga 
—ineaning the Place of Rocks dividing the waters ; 
it being at this point that Lake George is sepa- 
rated from Lake Champlain. H. R. 8. 


Wasuineton, May 9, 1860. 


Tue Enries (vol. iv., p. 152).—Governor Cass 
thus speaks of the Shawanese: Their history is 
involved in much obscurity. Their language is 
Algonquin, and closely allied to the Kickapoo 
and other dialects spoken by tribes who have 
lived for ages north of the Ohio. But they are 
known to have recently emigrated from the south, 
where they were surrounded by a family of tribes, 
Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, &c., with whose 
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language their own had no affinity. Their tra- 
ditions assign-to them a foreign origin; and a 
wild story has come down to them of a solemn 
procession in the midst of the ocean, and of a 
miraculous passage through the great deep. That 
they were closely connected with the Kickapoos 
the actual identity of language furnishes irrefrag- 
able proof, and the incidents of the separation yet 
live in the oral history of each tribe. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that not 
long before the arrival of the French upon these 
great lakes, the Kickapoos and Shawanese com- 
posed the tribe known as the Erie, living on the 
eastern shore of the lake, to which they have 
given their name. Jt is said that this tribe was 
exterminated by the victorious Iroquois, But it 
is more probable that a series of disasters divided 
them into two parties, one of which, under, the 
name of Kickapoos, sought refuge from their 
enemies in the immense prairies between the 
Illinois and Mississippi, and the other, under the 
name of Shawanese, fled into the Cherokee coun- 
try, and thence further south. Father Segard, in 
1632, called the Eries the “ Nation du Chat,” or 
Clan Chattan, the Racoon, on account of the mag- 
nitude of these animals in their country, and that 
is the sobriquet which to this day is applied by 
the Canadians to the Shawanese.” 

The above is a note in Mr. Miner’s History of 
Wyoming, page 35. SF 

[The early French writers called the Eries 
Nation du Chat, but describe them as of the 
same language as the Hurons and Five Nations. 
An Erie woman founded the Iroquois village, 
now at Sault St. Louis, near Montreal. The Ca- 
nadians now call the Shawnees Chas ; but this is 
a contraction of the name Chawanon, answering 
to our Shawnee, as Poux is of Pouteouatami. 
We think that the difference of language shows 
that Gen. Cass’s suggestion will not explain tho 
Erie question.] 


Obituary. 


Ar New York, May 9, Samvuet Griswoip 
Gooprion, well-known to the public by his au- 
thorship and connection with the “ Peter Parley” 
series of juvenile publications. Mr. Goodrich a 
few years since published an interesting memorial 
of his career, entitled “ Recollections of a Life- 
time; or, Men and Things that I have seen,” 
which, as time passes on, will acquire additional 
value as a picture in its early pages of New Eng- 
land life and manners of the last generation, when 
the simplicity of the Revolutionary manners was 
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still in force. The Zribune has the following no- 
tice of the circumstances of his death, and brief 
review of his active career: “ Mr. 8. G. Good- 
rich had recently made arrangements for remov- 
ing his residence to a village in the State of Con- 
necticut, and coming from that place, where were 
all his family except one son, on Tuesday after- 
noon, the next day he found himself so unwell as 
to deinand the aid of his family physician. His 
illness, which proceeded from an affection of the 
heart, was not supposed to be of an alarming 
character, until just before four o’clock, when it 
assumed a severe form, and in twenty minutes he 
had breathed his last. Mr. Goodrich was de- 
scended from an ancient and highly respectable 
fainily in Connecticut, several members of which 
have been distinguished in literature and public 
lite. His native place was Ridgefield, where he 
was born Aug. 19, 1793. In his copious and enter- 
taining ‘ Recollections of a Lifetime,’ he has left 
on record a variety of autobiographical details, as 
well as sketches of a great number of his promi- 
nent contemporaries. He conmmenced life as a 
publisher in Hartford, and after a visit to Europe 
in 1824, removed to Boston, where he continued 
the same business in an enlarged form. One of 
his earliest enterprises was the establishment of 
an original illustrated annual, called ‘ The Token,’ 


which he edited from 1828 to 1842, contributing | 


to it several tales and poems from his own pen. 
Several of Hawthorne’s most admired ‘* Twice- 
told Tales’ first saw the light in this work. The 
series of juvenile books issued under the name of 
Peter Parley, was begun soon after the removal 
of Mr. Goodrich to Boston. They at once at- 
tracted attention, and shared largely in the favor 
of the public. Their familiar and animated 
style, their frequent picturesque descriptions, and 
their unaffected sympathy with the tastes of the 
young, gave them a universal fascination among 
juvenile readers, while they were recommended 
to maturer minds by the graceful and graphic 
form in which so much valuable knowledge was 
clothed. In 1837, Mr. Goodrich published a col- 
lection of his poems, entitled ‘The Outcast and 
Other Poems;’ in 1838, a volume addressed to 
parents, entitled ‘ Fireside Education;’ in 1841, 
a selection from his contributions to periodical 
literature, called ‘Sketches from a Student's 
Window;’ and in 1857, his ‘ Recollections of a 
Lifetime.’ He was also the originator of ‘ Merry’s 
Museum and Parley’s Magazine,’ which he edited 
from 1841 to 1854. The last work which ap- 
peared under his name is the ‘ Illustrated Natural 
History,’ published about a year since in this 
city. The whole number of his productions is 
more than 170, including a variety of educational, 
juvenile, and miscellaneous works, besides those 
already mentioned. Although chiefly engaged in 
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the works of literature, Mr. Goodrich took an 
active part in the affairs of life, and always cher- 
ished a deep interest in politics. He was at one 
time a member of the Massachusetts Senate, and 
a candidate for Congress from that State. Dur- 
ing the administration of President Fillmore, he 
held the office of U. S. Consul at Paris, where he 
made many friends by his kindly manners and 
cordial hospitality. Mr. Goodrich was in his 
67th year at the time of his death, although his 
appearance and manners indicated a person much 
less advanced in life. His excellent qualities of 
mind and heart had rendered him the object of 
general esteem, and his memory will long be 
cherished by his acquaintance as a man of un- 
common worth and intelligence.” 


At New York, May 6, Grorcre GrirFIn, an 
eminent lawyer of this city. The Lvening Post 
of the 7th, has this notice of his career: 

“He was born January 14, 1778, and came to 
New York when he was about twenty-eight 
years of age. From that time forward until old 
age and its infirmities prevented, he proceeded 


| steadily in the active function of his profession, 


from which he derived both fame and fortune. 
Mr. Griffin was graduated at an early age at Yale 
College. He studied law with Judge Butler of 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania, and married the daugh- 
ter of Col. Zebulon Butler, the Commander at 
West Point during the Revolutionary War, and 
still more distinguished as the defender of his na- 
tive place in the terrible Indian massacre of Wy- 
oming. This lady still survives her husband, 
bearing in old age the respect and loving sympa- 
thy of an unusually large circle of friends, 

‘Mr. Griffin combined in an eminent degree 
true eloquence and a thorough knowledge of his 
profession. In all cases the former was made 
subservient to the latter. As an adviser, at his 
chambers, Mr. Griffin was eminently distinguished, 
and this gift he used in settling controversies and 
arranging complicated details with a conscien- 
tiousness worthy of imitation. 

“His brother, the Rev. Dr. Edmund Dorr 
Griffin, President of Williams College, a great 
scholar and divine, was in his day one of the lu- 
minaries of the Presbyterian Church. Many now 
living recollect his fervid eloquence and powerful 
appeals in the pulpit. 

“Francis Griffin, the eldest son of George 
Griffin, who was connected with his father in 
the practice of the law, died in 1851. He had 
attained great eminence in his profession, and 
was distinguished not only as a lawyer, but was 
beloved as a friend by thousands in this city. No 
one, we suppose, ever heard any thing deroga- 
tory to him as aman or.a lawyer. The Rev. 
Edmund Griffin, another son, died at the age of 
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twenty-one, leaving two printed volumes of mis- 
cellaneous matter, which show great talent, and 
give evidence that, had his life been spared, he 
would have been eminent in the walks of litera- 
ture. Charles, another son, died last year. He 
was a member of the same profession as his 
father. Mr. Griffin leaves a widow and a son 
and daughter, having outlived not only his gen- 
eration, but nearly all his family. His grandchil- 
dren are mostly come to full age, and some of 
them of both sexes give evidence that they inherit 
the talents of their ancestor. 

“Mr. Griffin connected himself late in life with 
the Presbyterian Church. In his later years his 
mind was turned very strongly to theology, and 
he published two works on this subject.” 


Hon. Lirrteron Water Tazewe t, of Vir- 
ginia, died on Sunday, May 6th, at his residence 
in Norfolk, at the ripe age of eighty-five years. 

He was born in the city of Williamsburg, Va., 
in the year 1774; was educated at William and 
Mary College; studied law under the late John 
Wickham, of Richmond, and commenced the 
practice of his profession in his native city. 

His first public service was in the Legislature 
of Virginia, of which he was a member when the 
Madison resolutions of 1798 were adopted. The 
next year he was elected to Congress, and aided 
in the choice of Mr. Jefferson over Aaron Burr. 


He declined a re-election to Congress, and 
moved to Norfolk in 1801, where he at once 
commanded a large and lucrative practice, and 
was soon distinguished among the most eminent 


men in the State. At the instance of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, he argued the Yazoo 
case with great ability, and added greatly to his 
reputation by his arguments in the Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia, in some of the most important 
cases in that court. His last professional effort 
was when he appeared in his colossal proportions 
at the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in what was commonly known at the time 
as the “ Cochineal” case. At this time he was 
of counsel with Mr. Webster, and opposed by Wil- 
liam Pinckney, of Maryland. It was during this 
exciting trial that Mr. Pinckney died suddenly. 
Mr. Tazewell was appointed in 1820 one of the 
Commissioners under the Florida treaty, and, la- 
bored with assiduity until this work was accom- 
plished. In 1824 he was elected to the Senate of 
the United States. During his senatorial career, 
which extended until the year 1833, he was a 
strong sympathizer with the nullification move- 
ments, and was a jealous advocate of all Southern 
political measures. His course in the Senate, al- 
though belonging to the democratic party, made 
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an effort was made in 1829 to conciliate him by 
offering him the mission to London, Mr. Taze- 
well knowing his power in the Senate, and imme- 
diately recognizing the motive by the tender of 
the London mission, indignantly refused it in a 
pungent and sarcastic letter. In 1831 he was 
elected President of the Senate pro tem. 

His last public service was in the position of 
governor of the State of Virginia from the year 
1834 to 1837. Resigning his position before the 
expiration of his term, he returned to Norfolk, 
where he resided up to the time of his death, an 
object of affection and' admiration to all its 
citizens. 

He married a daughter of the late Colonel Niv- 
ison, of Norfolk, in the year 1802. On his retir- 
ing from his gubernatorial duties, he resolved 
never again to accept public office, preferring the 
domestic happiness which he found in the bosom 
of his family to all public honors which the peo- 
ple were ready to heap upon him. 


The Hon. Samugt Bearpstey, late Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, died at his residence 
in Utica. 

He was a native of Otsego County, and a 
brother of the Hon. Levi Beardsley. He com- 
menced the study of law in Rome, Oneida County, 
with Hon. Joshua Hathaway. In the year 1823, 
he represented Oneida County in the State Sen- 
ate, having been elected by the democratic party. 
On his retirement from the Senate he resumed 
active practice in his profession at Rome, where 
he continued till 1825, when he removed to Utica, 
and formed a copartnership with Hon. Greene 
©. Bronson. While at Rome, he was for several 
years District Attorney of Oneida County. 

In 1827 he was appointed United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Northern district of New 
York, which office he continued to hold until 
elected member of Congress in 1831 to 1836. To 
show the value that was put on his influence in 
Congress, it is only necessary to state that while 
actively discharging his Congressional duties in 
the year 1834, he was tendered the position of 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State, in 
place of Judge Nathan Williams, who had be- 
come constitutionally ineligible. So valuable 
were his services that the friends of President 
Jackson waited upon Mr. Beardsley and pressed 
him to remain in Congress, to which he finally 
acceded, and declined the judicial honor tendered 
him. In 1837 he was appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State, in place of Greene C. Bronson, 
who had been appointed a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. In 1844, and before the expiration of his 
term of office as Attorney General, he was ap- 


him an opponent to the Jackson administration | pointed Judge of the Supreme Court, to succeed 
and measures. So great was his influence that | Judge Cowan, then deceased. In 1847, after the 
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adoption of the new constitution, he was Chief 
Justice, with Messrs. Whittlesey and McKissock, 
as associates, under the organization to close up 
the business of the old Supreme Court, and re- 
tired from the bench in 1848. Since he left 
office, with the exception of a year or two, when 
he opened an office in New York, he has resided 
in Utica. While a member of Congress, Judge 
Beardsley was for three terms Chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Beardsley, from the time he commenced 
public life until he closed his eyes in death, occu- 
pied a distinguished position as an eminent legis- 
lator, lawyer, and judge. He was a conspicuous 
partisan of the most rigid character; at the sane 
time it is proper to state, that he was courteous 
and friendly to all with whom he associated, of 
whatever sect or party. 





Coronet Franois Otway Byrp died at his 
residence, on North Eutaw-street, on Tuesday 
last, May 2d, in the seventieth year of his age. 
He was the grandson of Colonel William Byrd, of 
Westover, Va. In early life he was one of those 
who, from principle, volunteered their services to 
maintain the independence of our country. All 
honor to that patriotic band! In the dim dis- 
tance their deeds of valor are becoming obscured, 
and as one after another falls before the unerring 
scythe of death, we lose by each, mementoes of 
the past. In 1805, Colonel, then Captain Byrd, 
served in the war with Tripoli, and distinguished 
himself under General Eaton at the battle of 
Derne. In the last war with Great Britain he 
was in the regular army, and was engaged in the 
battle of Tippecanoe, on 7th November, 1811, 
where he was conspicuous for his gallantry and 
courage. He was also present at the battle of 
Bridgewater—or Lundy’s Lane—on the 25th of 
July, 1814, when he served under the orders of 
General Scott. He received from the legislature 
of Virginia, his native State, a vote of thanks, 
and was also presented with « sword, in testi- 
mony of the high estimation in which his servi- 
ces were held. In 1855, Colonel Byrd removed 
from Clark County, Va. to Baltimore, that he 
might be near his daughter, and in the new cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances which was there 
tormed, he was honored alike for his manly inde- 
pendence of character and for his estimable social 
qualities. —Baltimore Ex., April 4. 


Mrs. Jane T. Paine, relict of the late Hon. 
Lemuel Paine, died at Winslow, Maine, on the 
19th April. She was the daughter of the Hon. 
Ebenezer Warren, brother of Gen. Joseph War- 
ren. Her father, after making many sacrifices in 
defence of his country, had relinquished his house 





(now known as the “Warren House,” in Roxbury, 
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Mass.), for the accommodation of the French and 
American officers, had taken his family to a 
marquee on the premises, and there the future 
Mrs. Paine was born. 


At his residence in Morrisania, Westchester 
county, New York, May 7th, Dr. CHartzs 
Krairser. He was afflicted with disease of the 
heart, aud was fifty-six years old at the time of 
his death. 

Dr. Kraitser was a native of Hungary, educated 
in the University of Pesth. He participated in 
the Polish revolution, and at its close came to 
this country, arriving in 1838. Like many other 
European exiles of education, he devoted himself 
to teaching, and in 1842 was appointed Professor 
of Modern Languages in the University of Vir- 
ginia. Dr, Kraitser has published several re- 


markable works on philology, and has lectured 
extensively on the same subject. 


Hotes on Books. 


List of Contributors to Putnam’s Monthly Mag- 
azine. Vols i. to v. 8vo, pp. 14 G. P. 
Putnam. 


We chronicle the appearance of this useful in- 
dex and appendix to a valuable periodical, with a 
recommendation to our readers who possess the 
series, to secure a copy in time, as only a small 
edition is printed. 


Address. By the Hon. A. Bruyn Hasbrouck, 
LL. D., delivered before the Ulster Historical 
Society, Oct. 17, 1859. 8vo., 20 pp. 

Collections of the Ulster Historical Society. 
Vol. i., Part I. Kingston: Hommel & Louns- 
bury. 1860. 8vo, 76 pp. 


TugsE two contributions of the Ulster Historical 
Society, come bearing the seal of the Society ; in 
which are blended the rising “Sun of York,” the 
Red Hand of the O’Neils and the legend “ Ged- 
enkt aen de dagen van ouds.” They thus recall 
at once the original Dutch settlers, and the Duke 
of York, Albany, and Ulster, who has left his 
naine to the State and its capital, as well as to 
the county, which now gives us the tirst labors of 
its young but energetic Historical Society. 

This number of the Collections contains the 
Constitution and Proceedings of the Society 
down to March, 1860, the Circular of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Address of President 
Hasbrouck, already separately issued. The His- 
torical Documents are: an Account of the Settle- 
ment of New Paltz; Notes and Documents, re- 
lating to the early History of Kingston, Hurley, 
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and Marbletown, by John Romeyn Brodhead ; 
Letters of Brant, communicated by F. B. Hough; 
Nicoll’s Treaty with the Esopus Indians; Inserip- 
tions in the Dutch Churchyard at Kingston, and 
some minor papers. 


The History of the Wars of New England with 
the Eastern Indians ; or, A Narrative of their 
continued Perfidy and Cruelty, from the 10th 
of August, 1703, to the Peace renewed 18th 
of July, 1713, and from the 25th of July, 1722, 
to their submission, 15th December, 1725, which 
was ratified Aug. 5, 1726. By Samuel Pen- 
hallow, Esq. Cincinnati: W. Dodge, 1859. 
4to, 129 pp. 

Tus edition of Penhallow, reprinted from the 

Roston edition of 1726, is very neatly issued, and 

will be welcomed by all who know this valuable 

tract. The notes are judicious, and, except a few 


typographical errors, seem generally accurate. 


Semi-centennial Sermon. By the Rev. Wm. Berri- 
an, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 


Tus discourse was prepared and delivered to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the min- 
istry of its author in Trinity Church. Dr. Ber- 
rian was baptized, confirmed, ordained, and 
preached his first sermon in this venerable 
parish—to the service of which his entire pro- 
fessional career has, with a brief interval in a 
country parish, been devoted. During this long 
period he has, he informs us, baptized 2300 in- 
fants and adults, married 1065 couples, and at- 
tended about 2500 funerals. 

The sermon is for the most part devoted to 
subjects of parochial interest. In some brief re- 
marks, however, on the New York of his early 
days, Dr. Berrian has furnished us with some in- 
teresting local reminiscences : 

“T am old enough to have seen nearly the 
whole growth of this city, now ranked among 
the largest and wealthiest throughout the world. 
Within my recollection, from an inconsiderable 
population of about 35,000 souls, it has risen to 
more than twenty times that number, and is still 
going on, from year to year, with a more rapid 
progression. Indeed, when I look back to its ap- 
pearance at the time to which my memory 
reaches, and compare it with what it is at this 
moment, my life seems like a dream. The great 
thoroughfare of this city, so thronged and 
bustling, now lined for miles with splendid 
dwellings, and costly stores, the pride of our peo- 
ple and the admiration of strangers, was then, 
except to a small extent, not even a regulated 
street, but crossed a little beyond the Hospital 
by an elevated fort, built in the Revolutionary 
War, in which, with childish curiosity and pain- 
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ful recollections, I witnessed, with a multitude of 
others, a public execution, in 1797. The plot of 
ground forming St. John’s Park—a_ breathing 
spot amidst the confinement and suffocation of a 
crowded city—a picture of repose and rural 
beauty amidst noise and confusion—a landscape 
on a miniature scale, tastefully adorned with 
shrubs and trees, sone of which, from their size 
and stateliness, might be supposed to have sprung 
up before I was born,—I, nevertheless, remember 
when it was a naked and sandy plain. In the 
immediate space between this spot and Broad- 
way, there was an extensive meadow or wild mo- 
rass, serving as a resort, in winter for skaters, and 
at other seasons for gunners, and which, though 
at this time so valuable, was then regarded as 
utterly worthless. On the other side of the city, 
in what is now called East Broadway, opposite 
to the house in which I lived in early childhood, 
near Chatham Square, there was only to be seen, 
for a long distance, a succession of green fields, 
with rail-fences, unbroken by a single dwelling. 
From these points, both on the east and on the 
west, there was nothing north of them, with the 
exception of a few scattered dwellings, but a 
raral suburb, consisting of kitchen-gardens and 
country seats, the sites of which it could never 
have been thought would be so completely blot- 
ted out and forgotten, as they have been, by the 
marvellous encroachments of this great city. In 
fact, there is one curious circumstance which | 
distinctly remeinber, that will indicate the nar- 
row limits to which it was then confined: a 
younger brother of mine was lost, on the 4th of 
July, on the Battery, and the town-crier was 
sent out.” 


A History of Lewis County, in the State of New 
York ; from the beginning of its Settlement to 
the Present Time. By Franklin B. Hough, 
Author of the Histories of St. Lawrence, 
Franklin, and Jefferson Counties, &. Albany: 
Munsell & Rowland, 1860. 8vo, 319 pp. 


Dr. Hoven, whose contributions our readers have 
perused with pleasure, has here added another 
voluine to the histories of the counties of the 
State of New York. “Although,” as he remarks, 
“an interior county, with no antiquities older 
than some of its inhabitants, and no traditionary 
legends, or incidents of border-life, beyond the 
ordinary privations of a new settlement, appears 
to offer but slender materials for history,” read- 
ers will find it by no means uninter&ésting; and 
the story of the French colony, which its medals 
will long preserve from oblivion, is here given in 
full, and not without its romance. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings of the prominent men of the county. 
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Battles of America, by Sea and Land. Parts 1 
to 20. Virtue, Emmins & Co, 


Tus very agreeably written and popular work, by 
Dr. Tomes, whose pen is honorably associated 
with the Japan Expedition, has reached the battle 
of Monmouth, in its second division—the Revo- 
lutionary period. It continues the same easy 
narrative at which it set out; chronicling the 
most important facts, and relieving the graver 
matters with the picturesque details so abundantly 
scattered over the memoirs and other miscellane- 
ous records of the period. It is not only a judi- 
cious history, but an eminently entertaining book. 


Chrestomathia da lingua Brazilica pelo Dr. Er- 
nesto Ferreira Franca. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1859. 16mo, 230 pp. 


Tis neat little volume, from a German press, 
which rather shames us for our neglect of Ameri- 
can ethnology and linguistics, containing Mon- 
toya’s notes on the Guarini in Spanish; a Brazil- 
ian-Portuguese vocabulary embracing 130 pages; 
the parts of the body, times, seasons, &c., hymns 
and a catechism in Brazilian, in part by Father 
Marevs Antonio, and finally some grammatical 
notes in Spanish. The Portuguese part is printed 
from the manuscript of Father Marcos in the 
British Museum, described in Ludwig’s Bibliotheca 
Glottica, Its date is supposed to be about 1750. 


Manual of the Corporation of the City of New 
York, for 1860. By D. T. Valentine. New 
York, 1860. 12mo, 630 pp. 

Tue value of these manuals, for their historical 

matter, is now recognized, and sets are sought 

with avidity. Of the present volume more than 

a handred pages are devoted to historical docu- 

ments, and essays on matters connected with the 

history of the city, such as the value of real 
estate at various times, the history of the Collect, 
early purchases of the city, plans for supplying 
the city with water, the shipping of the city from 
the earliest times. The illustrations are, as usual, 
meny—pictures of old churches and buildings, 
some now gone, some destined soon to fall in the 
avalanche sweep of business and luxury; but all 
ere long pleasant reminiscences for old New 
Yorkers to look upon. 


History of the Town of Newburgh; General, Ana- 
- lytical, and Biographical. By E. M. Ruttenber. 
No 6. Newburgh: Ruttenber, 1860. 


Tus interesting work is now rapidly approach- 
ing a termination, and will, when complete, be 
one of the handsomest town histories ever issued 
in the State of New York. 
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Historical and iterary Antelligence. 


Fort Gorers.—The increased importance at- 
tached to the early history of the country, in the 
popular mind, is worthy of notice. If there is to 
be a new public institution of any kind, history 
is called upon to furnish a name or designation, 
thus keeping up the knowledge of the past, and 
doing honor to the great and useful men of former 
times. These remarks are suggested by the fol- 
lowing notice, forwarded to the Magazine by a 
friend at Portland. We copy the printed slip. 


Fort Gorers.—The new fort in Portland Har- 
bor, erected by the United States Government, 
on Hog Island Ledge, has been named, by the 
Secretary of War, Forr Gorass, in honor of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, “the original Proprietor of 
the Province of Mayne, and the Father of English 
Colonization in America,” 

In November last a petition was presented to 
the Secretary of War as follows, viz. : 

To the Hon. John B. Floyd, Secretary of War: 
The undersigned, citizens of Maine, respectfully 
ask, that the new fort now being erected in 
Portland Harbor, by the United States Govern- 
ment, may be named Fort Goress, in honor of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, “the original Proprietor 
of the Province of Mayne, and the Father of 
English Colonization in America.” 

And, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Wm. Willis, Ether Shepley, John A. Poor, Jed’h 
Jewett, Samuel Jordan, George Evans, Charles 
Q. Clapp, .Sam’l Fessenden, N. Deering, George 
F, Emery, Sam’l P. Shaw, Joshua Dunn, Wm. 
P. Preble, H. I. Robinson, Henry Willis, E. H. 
Elwell, John Mussey, P. Barnes, Oliver Gerrish, 
Moses Macdonald, Manassah H. Smith, John 
Neal, Ashur Ware, Jabez C. Woodman, George 
F. Shepley, D. W. Fessenden, A. W. H. Clapp, 
Thomas H. Talbot, F. A. Quinby, Wm. Senter, 
John M. Adams, Charles A. Lord—and others. 
Similar petitions were presented from Augusta, 

and the same were transmitted through Capt. 

Curtz, of the Engineer Corps, in charge of the 

construction of the Fort. 


The Evening Post speaks of a project under 
discussion by some friends of the New York 
Historical Society, to add to its, now we believe 
assured, acquisition of the Abbott Egyptian 


.Museum, the valuable collection of Egyptian books 


formed by the late George R. Gliddon, With 
the recent costly gifts of Mr. Haight to the 
library, in this department, and its possession of 
the Nineveh Marbles, the Society will enjoy quite 
an oriental character. 
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BattLe or THE Crooxep Bittrt.—A move- 
ment is now on foot in the neighborhood of Hat- 
borough (formerly Crooked Billet), Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania, to erect a monument to 
the memory of the officers and men who fell in 
battle at that place on the Ist May, 1778. A 
party of American militia, under the command 
of Brig.-Gen. John Lacey, were attacked on that 
day by a detachment of British troops from 
Philadelphia, under the cominand of Lieut.-Col. 
Abercrombie. Owing to the failure of the patrols 
of Lacey to scour the country on the morning of 
that day, as they had been ordered, the American 
camp was surprised, about sunrise. A number 
were killed and wounded, and the balance suc- 
ceeded in making their retreat, with the loss of 
their baggage and camp equipage. Two or three 
meetings have been held on the subject of erecting 
& monument on the battle-ground. Considerable 
money has been subscribed, a lot obtained, and 
the enterprise will undoubtedly be successful. 
The proposed monument will cost about $1000. 


Perkenpine & Hieerns, No. 56 North Fourth- 
street, have issued in a very creditable style, “* Me- 
morials of Methodism in New Jersey, from the 
foundation of the first Society in the State, in 1770, 
to the completion of the first twenty years of its 
history, containing sketches of the ministerial 
laborers, distinguished laymen, and prominent 
societies of that period; by Rev. John Atkinson, 
of the Newark Conference.” 

To collect the unwritten history of a people is no 
easy task, and yet it is one for which future gen- 
erations will be grateful. The author of “ Meth- 
odism in New Jersey” has succeeded in making a 
very interesting book. 


Rare anp VaLuaBLe AMERICAN Oorns.—We 
understand that one of our principal auctioneers 
has in preparation a catalogue of American coins, 
medals, medalets, &c., &c., comprising many very 
Jine and rare specimens of American colonial 
pieces, Washington pieces, mint pattern pieces— 
besides the full series of United States cents, in 
superior condition; dollars, half ditto, quarter 
ditto, dimes, and half dimes. Among them are 
some of the extremely rare half-cents, in splendid 
proof condition; 1838 and 1852 dollars; two 
varieties 1838 pattern half dollars; 1849 pattern 
three-cent piece, of great rarity; Washington 
piece (“He is in Glory, the World in Tears’’), 
in silver. Washington cent; 1791 small eagle— 
the rarest type, in fine condition, &., &. The 
whole is from the private cabinet of a gentleman 
of this city, and we think it will repay the 
examination of every collector, as it is very sel- 
dom such a cabinet, in such fine and (in many in- 
stances) really superb condition, is offered for sale. 
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‘Tut New York correspondent of the Boston 
Post writes of an interesting Revolutionary collec- 
tion: “A project has been quietly set on foot by our 
Mercantile Library Association, to obtain posses- 
sion of a valuable’ collection of Revolutionary and 
other national historical matter, which has been 
offered to the Association upon temptingly rea- 
sonable terms. The collection comprises upward 
of three thousand different articles, in the shape 
of autograph letters (never published), portraits, 
maps and views of various head-quarters, battle- 
grounds, etc., gathered by incessant exertion, re- 
search, and the expenditure of mucli money on 
the part of Mr. A. Tomlinson, who, now wishing 
to place the collection permanently and safely, has 
made propositions to the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, which that body has undertaken to 
accept. 


MonvumEntTat.—A monument of marble, with 
a shaft ten feet high, has been finished in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, to be placed at the bloody 
field of Waxhaws, where Ool. Tarleton, with a 
doubly superior force, slaughtered nearly a whole 
regiment of three hundred and fifty Virginians, 
under Col. Abraham Buford, after they had sur- 
rendered. The Virginians had left home for the 
relief of Charleston, but hearing of the surrender 
of that city, were returning when surprised 
and cut off. It was from this fiendish massacre 
that sprung the American war-cry, “ Remember 
Tarleton’s quarters.” A British historian con- 
fesses that at this battle “ The virtue of humanity 
was totally forgotten,” 


Mr. Gzorce Banorort has been invited by the 
Committee in Cleveland, Ohio, to deliver the 
oration at the inauguration of the Perry Statue, 
on the 10th of September next, in that city. 


Messrs. A. Wittiams & Oo. announce a His- 
tory of Williams’ College, by Rev. Calvin Durfee. 


A History of Orange, New Jersey, by the Rev. 
f 


James Hoyt, and a History of Shirley, Massachu- 
setts, by Rev. Seth Chandler, are announced. 


Mr. Brotraerneap has just issued “ Eminent 
Philadelphians, now Deceased,” with portraits, by 
Henry Simpson, Esq. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal states : 
“ That although the town of Nantucket, as a cor- 
porate body, refused to make an appropriation 
for the proposed Centennial Celebration, in Au- 
gust next, a subscription-list has been started, and 
there will, doubtless, be a demonstration that will 
do credit to the ‘sea girt-isle.’” 





